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ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS DURING 1937 


THE RELATIONS between Great Britain and Germany since 
Herr Hitler’s declaration on foreign policy of January 30 last’ 
have been subjected to strain owing to two things which constitute 
comparatively new elements in the problems concerning the two 
countries. One is the intensification of the German colonial cam- 
paign, as it is called, and the other is the danger to European peace 
caused during the summer by acts of “ intervention ’’ in Spain. 
The demand for colonies, which Herr Hitler declared in his 
Reichstag speech would “ever and again be raised... as a 
matter of course,’’ has lately come to the very forefront of the 
relations between the two countries, presenting a problem of extreme 
complexity and difficulty, while the preoccupation of certain Powers 
with the question as to which side will win the war in Spain and 
the risks attendant on the attempts at carrying out the scheme 
to prevent intervention have led to a widening of the gulf between 
the points of view of the supporters of the two Spanish parties. 
That Great Britain’s attitude cannot be described as “ support- 
ing’ one side has not prevented the developments in connection 
with the Spanish conflict from affecting adversely her relations 
with Germany, as was shown very clearly in June when Baron 
von Neurath’s visit to London was cancelled at the last moment 
owing to the tension following the failure to agree on the steps to 
be taken jointly by the Non-Intervention Powers after the reported 


attack on the Lespzig. 

Apart, however, from particular cases of disagreement the 
divergence of view between the two countries has become more 
apparent on such fundamental questions as that of the collective 
system, and of the relative values of bilateral and multilateral 
agreements as the best method for dealing with the major questions 
awaiting solution in European relations to-day. The preference 
shown by Herr Hitler for settling outstanding difficulties with one 
country at a time is, of course, no new thing, but there has perhaps 
been a greater tendency of late to regard the collective system as 
the major, if not the principal, obstacle to peace. The comments 
of the Politische-Diplomatische Korrespondenz on the reasons given 
in the British White Paper last February for Great Britain’s re- 
armament were a good illustration of this point of view. 

_The British Government connected their decision to rearm 
with the principle of collective security, as it was only natural that 
a signatory of the League Covenant should do. To Germany, 





_ (1) For a review of the speech see the article on ‘‘ Herr Hitler, Germany and 
Europe,” in the Bulletin of February 6, 1937, Vol. XIII, No. 16. 
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however, this was the one point on which Great Britain appearej 
to have taken the line exactly opposite to that which a desire fo, 
peace should have prompted her to take. Germany could no} 
understand, said the commentary, how systems which had bees 
shown by experience to increase the possibilities of conflict and 
to encourage bellicose efforts should in the same breath be regarded 
as additional guarantees of peace; and the reflection was added 
that war between the Western Powers would be virtually impossible 
but for the existence of the collective system—that system was 
in fact, the one danger to peace. 

Nothing could make the contrast in the attitudes of the two 
countries more clear than this statement. Just at the same tim: 
the German Government were explaining their refusal to attend 
the League Committee on the subject of raw materials in term 
which showed complete disbelief in the possibility of anything 
being done by the method of international discussion, while England 
was accused of trying to evade Germany’s colonial claims by means 
of the League Committee. 

As a corollary to this the German Government are unable tc 
accept for a moment the thesis that peace is indivisible, a catch. 
phrase, as they see it, manufactured by the Soviets to serve their 
own ends. Here again the German point of view is radically at 
variance with that of France and Great Britain, though the British 


of negotiation. In defending regional pacts in the House of Lord: 
on March 3 last, for instance, Lord Halifax said that though they 
believed that the cause of peace was, in fact, one, it might wel 
be that approach to a general settlement might be advanced by 
the solution of particular questions which could be treated separately 
but they should form part of a larger whole. 


Another point on which the divergence of view between the 
two countries was made very evident at this time was that of the 
division of the nations of Europe into two camps. This is the one 
thing the British Government wishes above all to prevent, for 


sufficiently obvious and good reasons, and declarations by British § 


statesmen lately have included appeals to the Governments of the 
principal Powers not to allow the Continent to be split in this way. 


To Germany such an appeal has a character of unreality, for 
the simple reason that in the view of Herr Hitler such a division 
already exists beyond recall. As Dr. Goebbels declared in February, 
when referring to the ideologies of Berlin and Moscow,* ‘ Iwo 
such heterogeneous philosophies cannot exist side by side. They 
must clash either physically or mentally.”’ 

He went on to argue, by references to conditions in the political 
world in France, and by what had occurred in Spain, that a move- 





(1) In a speech at Hamburg on February 4, 1937. 
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ment of disintegration was going on before their eyes, but main- 
tained that the nations were gradually becoming alert and realizing 
the game that was being played—that, he said, was the explanation 
of recent developments in Rumania, in Yugoslavia, and in Greece, 
and not that Germany was trying to break up the Little Entente 
or to take the Balkan countries under her wing. 

In this connection Dr. Goebbels made an enlightening remark 
when he repeated the charge that the Soviets wanted war. This 
was so, he explained, because they knew that it was only through 
war that they could advance the world revolution. It is fair to 
assume that in making this statement the Minister of Propaganda 
was expressing his belief in the desire of the Soviets to foment 
wars in other countries, and did not mean that he thought they 
had any idea of engaging in warfare themselves. 

Once this is realized, the German insistence on the impossibility 















ythin . - 
om of holding any dealings with Russia on political questions can be 
neans{@ understood, though it does not follow that other countries, and, 






more particularly, Great Britain can be expected to subscribe to 
the German thesis that it is to be the role of that country to prevent 
Moscow from casting Europe into chaos." 

To return to the campaign regarding colonies: Herr Hitler’s 
reference to their claim was quickly followed up by moves such 
as that by the German Colonial League, made on February 10, 
when a statement was issued containing the phrase “ we need our 
colonies, and we are going to have them,” and adding that the 
former colonies were valued at 100,000 million gold marks, “a 
sum far above Germany’s present national wealth.” 

Again, at the beginning of March, Herr von Ribbentrop made 
a speech on the subject containing an expression which was much 
commented on at the time. Describing the division of the nations 
into the “‘ haves’’ and “‘ have-nots,”’ he said it was in the interest 
of all countries to arrive at a compromise between these two groups, 
and such a compromise could be found in only two directions : 
one through “‘ the solution of the problem of the restoration of the 
former German colonies,’ and the other by means of “‘ the German 
people’s own strength.” 
| After giving an assurance that Germany would not organize 

her colonies as strategic bases—the Anglo-German Naval Agreement 
was a sufficient proof that no such plans were in contemplation— 
he replied to the argument as to the very limited economic value 
of their former African possessions by saying that the Germany of 
to-day would be able to develop them much more thoroughly than 
had been possible under their former economic system. 




























It was during the summer that the repercussions of events con- 
nected with the Spanish conflict made themselves felt in the 









(1) Dr. Goebbels said that Germany would prevent this, in a speech on Feb- 
ruary 12, adding: ‘‘ I declare this with full formality.” 
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relations between London and Berlin,’ and it was unfortunate that 
the Leipzig incident was allowed to be the cause of the postpone. 
ment of the visit of Baron von Neurath to London, which had been 
arranged only a few days before. The reason given was that the 
situation which had arisen through the repeated Red Spanish 
attempts on German warships did not permit of the absence of 
the Foreign Minister from Berlin. 

This was the more regrettable because only two or three weeks 
previously the atmosphere had been quite noticeably improved by a 
speech made by the British Ambassador.* Sir Nevile Henderson 
had already attracted attention by his reference to “ the great and 
kindred German people ’’’ among whom he had come to reside, in 
his statement when presenting his credentials in May, and con- 
siderable satisfaction was felt at his remark in his speech that in 
England far too many people took an entirely erroneous view of 
what the National-Socialist régime really stood for. Otherwise, 
he said, ‘‘ they would lay less stress on Nazi dictatorship and much 
more emphasis on the great social experiment which is being tried 
out in this country.”” He ended with this declaration : ‘‘ Guarantee 
us peace and peaceful evolution in Europe and Germany will find 
that she has no more sincere and, I believe, more useful friend in 
the world than Great Britain.” 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Chamberlain took an opportunity to make 
an appeal for patience and cool judgment in a conciliatory speech in 
Parliament on June 25, when he compared the condition in which 
the European nations now were to those in high mountains, where 
sometimes an incautious move, or even a sudden loud exclamation, 
might start an avalanche. 

Though he paid a tribute to the restraint shown by Germany 
after the Leipzig incident* and to the reasonableness of her claim 
that they could not allow their ships to be exposed any longer to 
the risks of such incidents, the response in Germany was not en- 
couraging. Addressing a mass meeting of Nazis two days later, 
Herr Hitler said that after the four torpedo attacks on the Leipzig 
they had in vain demanded a joint demonstration, and the ex- 
perience they had in London taught them a lesson they would not 
forget, and he went on: ‘ We shall look after our own safety, and 
thank God we are strong enough to do so. Speeches made in 
Parliaments elsewhere cannot affect us. We have been exposed to 
an act of aggression, we have seen how it was dealt with, and we 





(1) For example, differences of opinion arising over the Deutschland and 
Leipzig incidents and the question of granting belligerent rights to General Franco 
See the article, Spain, ‘‘The British Compromise Plan,” in the Bulletin of 
August 7, Vol. XIV, No. 3. 

(2) In Berlin on June 1, at a dinner given in his honour by the Deutsche- 
Englische Gesellschaft. 

(3) When he thought of the experiences of the German Navy, including the 
loss of life in the Deutschland, ‘‘ I must say,”’ he declared, ‘‘ that I think the German 
Government in merely withdrawing their ships and then stating that the question 
is closed, have shown a degree of restraint which we all ought to recognize.”’ 
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are cured. We have given collective methods a fair chance, and 
no one can reproach us with lack of good faith. . . .” 

Further, in proof of the difficulty of dispelling the distrust now 
felt in Germany, even an expression of regret couched in friendly 
terms, at the postponement of the London visit of Baron von 
Neurath' and of a hope that another occasion would present itself 
was received in Berlin with marked reserve. The official report 
of the speech issued in Germany the following day omitted all 
reference to this, and a “‘ release ’’’ of the passage in question a day 
later was accompanied by a comment that “ Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views are calculated to meet with approval in principle, but it must 
be pointed out that conversations by Baron von Neurath in London 
would be purposeless unless there was a prospect of their bearing 
fruit. Judged by the present international situation this is not 
the case.” 

Although it was only a minor issue, the incident in August of 
the expulsion from England of three German journalists and of the 
correspondent of The Times from Berlin were unfortunate, but 
they did not lead to anything but a passing expression of animosity 
in Germany on the part of certain sections of the press. 

It was in September, at the annual Nazi Party Rally at Nurem- 
berg, that the next official pronouncement of German policy was 
made. On that occasion Herr Hitler dealt with both the Colonial 
question and the struggle against Bolshevism. 

As to the first, he argued that it was not a question of war or 

| peace, but merely of common sense, and Europe would never settle 

down until it was settled. It was absolutely impossible, he declared, 
that Germany should not have colonies under her own flag, but 
her interest in them would be chiefly commercial, and there was 
therefore no need to fear that they would be developed as naval 
bases. 

About Bolshevism he expressed himself more strongly than 
ever; the existing crisis was the greatest in the history of the 
world, and what was at stake was the existence of the culture and 
civilization of the whole globe. 

Herr Hitler went on to repeat his previous warning to the demo- 
cratic countries that, unless they took heed, they would find 
themselves ruined by the methods of the Bolshevists in working 
through the establishment of Popular Fronts. In Spain Bolshevism, 
via democracy, had accomplished a revolution, and the country was 
already a Bolshevist centre. Germany, he argued, knew the 
Bolshevists far better than the foreign statesmen who wished to 
teach her how to treat them ; the first visible success of Bolshevism 
would mean ruin. 


(1) In a speech in London on July 8 Mr. Chamberlain said he had hoped that 
the visit of the German Foreign Minister would have given them an opportunity for 
exploring the difficult problems causing unrest in Europe. Unfortunately events had 
occurred which made it necessary to postpone the visit, but he fully shared the 
hope of Mr. Eden that “‘ some other occasion will present itself for discussions which 
may lead to a better understanding on each side of the other’s point of view.” 
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At about the same time Mr. Eden was making an appeal to the 
Powers to arrest the deterioration in international relations. |) 
a speech in the League Assembly on September 20 he reviewed the 
foreign situation and, turning to economic matters, expressed 
regret that some of the countries, ‘“‘ which have regarded themselves 
as at a disadvantage in respect of the supply of raw materials,” 
should have declined to take part in the work of the Raw Materials 
Committee. He added, however, that the work done there had 
shown one thing, and that was that the problem of raw material 
had little to do with Colonies. 


He then made an offer on behalf of his Government to enter into 
discussion with any Powers for an abatement of particular prefer. 
ences in non-self-governing colonial territories where the preferences 
could be shown to restrict international trade, but pointed out 
that such efforts could only be effective if other countries were 
ready to modify their policies in such a way as to resume normal 
international trading relations, and restore confidence. 

In conclusion, he emphasized that differences in political ideology 
need not stultify economic co-operation, but one thing must be 
agreed : the common objective should be the restoration of economic 
conditions, and in the political, as in the economic, sphere the world 
must choose peace. 


To the people of a country placed in “a sort of economic and 
financial siege,’’ as the Germans saw themselves,’ such an offer 
was of no value, and the speech was severely criticized. The D.A.Z., 
in dismissing the offer, said that if Mr. Eden thought that world 
politics should stand still till 1942, when British rearmament would 
have been completed, he was mistaken. 

The speeches made by Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini during 
the latter’s visit to Germany at the end of September had as their 
dominant note the community of interest between the two totali- 
tarian States, based not only “‘ on the same indestructible will to 
live and assert themselves,’’ to quote Herr Hitler, but also on 
related political ideals.* : 

Meanwhile, Herr Hitler was proceeding with the carrying out 
of his policy of settling questions one by one with his neighbours. 
On October 13 was signed a Declaration addressed to the Belgian 
Government by which Germany undertook to respect the inviola- 
bility and integrity of Belgium, and to support her if attacked. 

One of the reasons given for this move was the fact that the 
conclusion of a treaty to replace Locarno “can still take a con- 


‘ 





(1) The Vélkischer Beobachter, in an article on relations with Rome on the 
day before Signor Mussolini’s arrival in Munich, said both were “‘ peoples without 
s ,” and as “ disinherited ’’ countries they faced the ‘‘ haves ’’ who, in the League 
of Nations, had created their own organization to secure their possessions. Owing 
to the policy followed by the liberal plutocratic States Germany and Italy had been 
placed in a sort of siege. 

(2) Outlines of their speeches will be found in the Bulletin of October 2, 1937, 
pages 23-25. 
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.iderable time,’ and as to this, it may be remarked here that as 
long ago as July 23 the British Government addressed Notes to 
the Governments of France, Germany, Belgium, and Italy on the 
subject, suggesting that further progress might now be made if 
committees of experts were instructed to work out actual proposals 
on those aspects of the original plan (Locarno), which seemed to 
find general acceptance. No response has, as far as is known, 
been made to this démarche. 

Two important statements of British foreign policy have been 
made within the last few weeks, those of October 21 and Novem- 
ber 1 by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons, but neither contained 
any direct reference to relations with Germany. The only 
matters, therefore, which remain to be referred to are the adherence 
of Italy to the anti-Comintern Pact, originally signed on Novem- 
ber 25, 1936 by Germany and Japan; and the statements made 
recently on the Colonial problem. 

The former is important to Great Britain as affording additional 
evidence of the “ lining up”’ of the totalitarian States; as to the 
latter, a significant statement was made at the end of October by 
General von Epp, head of the Nazi Colonial Political Office, at 
Munich. 

Speaking of the collaboration of the Office with the Committee 
for Colonial Right he said their joint mission would be “ to furnish 
a basis for the impending action of the Fiihrer which will provide 
a satisfactory solution of the colonial question.”’ 

The curiosity aroused by this remark has not been satisfied by 
a statement made by Herr Hitler on November 21, just after he 
had disc ussed matters interesting the two countries with Lord 
Halifax. 

In regard to the visit of Lord Halifax to Berlin and 
Berchtesgaden on November £8 and following days it may 
be useful to say here that there have recently been indications 
of a development in the conduct of foreign policy which may 
facilitate the examination and—it is hoped—solution of the chief 


problems concerning the relations of Germany wijh this country. 


This development is the attempt which is being made. by 


| British statesmen to impress on foreign opinion the fact that 


the British Government is convinced that differences of political 
“ideologies ’’ should not be a bar to understanding between 
nations. It will be remembered that one of the points placed on 
record in the published proceedings of the Imperial Conference’ 
was that all the delegates were convinced that “ differences of 
political creed should be no obstacle to friendly relations between 
Governments and countries, and that nothing could be more 
damaging to the hopes of international appeasement than the 
division, real or apparent, of the world into opposing groups.’ 


(1) For an outline of what Herr Hitler said, see the Chronology, page 32. 
(2) The official summary was published on June 15, 1937. Cmd. 5482. 
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Mr. Eden referred to this in his League speech on September 20, 
and more recently, in his Guildhall speech on November 9, the 
Prime Minister referred pointedly to the desire of the Government 
to see their relations with Germany and Italy established on a 
basis of mutual friendship, “ which should not, in our view, be 
affected by differences in methods of internal administration.” 
‘“ We believe,” he added, “‘ that such an understanding can be more 
hopefully pursued by informal discussion than by public 
declamation.”” It was with this idea in view that Lord Halifax 
decided to take advantage of an invitation to visit Germany. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN BRAZIL 


N NOVEMBER 10, President Vargas dissolved by decree the Federal 
nate and Chamber, the State Legislatures, and the municipal councils. 
e also promulgated a new Constitution. The purpose of this was 
ficially stated to be “‘ to ensure in a more complete form the authority, 
nity, and powers of the Government” and to provide for “a Par- 
iament and a Consultative Council of National Economy.”’ 

In a broadcast statement the President declared that universal 
suffrage had become an instrument in corrupt hands, so that civil war 
vas threatened, and that meant class war. There was no alternative 
but to set up a really strong régime. ‘“‘ The influence and control of 
the State over economy tend,” he said, “ to increase. Hence political 
competition aims at domination of economic forces, and the likelihood 
of civil strife gives place to the much more serious likelihood of class 
struggle. In these circumstances the capacity of the régime to resist 
disintegration disappears, and peaceful dispute at the polls is trans- 
ferred to the field of aggressive turbulence and clashes of arms... . 
Electoral preparations were replaced in certain of the States by 
military preparations’ . . . Regional mobsters, masked as party 
leaders, armed to impose their decisions upon the nation and became 
ostentatious threats to national unity.”’ Fear of armed revolution, 
he added, had been the reason for the proclamation of a state of war on 
October 2, and the promulgation of the new Constitution. New party 
forms appearing throughout the world “ endanger our institutions 
requiring urgent reinforcement of the central Government.”’ 

After referring to the left wing revolt suppressed by the Govern- 
ment in November, 1935, which he described as a Communist rising, 
he concluded: ‘‘ Caught between the threats of mobsters and the 
dangers of systematically aggressive parties, the nation, while counting 
on the patriotism of the majority of Brazilians and the vigilance and 
protection of its armed forces, does not have at its disposal defence 
means within legal limits and is thus forced to fall back upon ex- 
ceptional methods characteristic of imminent peril to national 
sovereignty.” 

The Constitution of 1934, he went on, “‘ based on the classic moulds 
of liberalism and the representative system . . . showed regrettable 
failings. It was founded on principles which had failed to survive 
the world debacle.”” . . . The legislative branch of the Government 
under the Constitution “‘ showed itself unworkable beyond hope of 
repair. . . . It was evidently preserved . . . more for the purpose of 
accommodating its political clientele than for the fulfilment of the 
responsibilities undertaken.’’ Trusting in the loyalty of the armed 
forces and answering appeals from the people he had consented to 
exceed his rightful term of office. He realized that a political assembly 





(1) The President was apparently referring to the situation in Rio Grande do Sul, 
where the recently deposed Governor, Senhor Flores da Cunha (a supporter of Senhor 
de Salles Oliveira, one of the candidates in the Presidential Election campaign, 
| which opened last May) was alleged to have a private army numbering 30,000 men. 

(2) He was elected in July, 1934, for a four-year term, and the new Presidential 
election was due to be held in January, 1938. At the time of the proclamation of 
the state of war on October 2, 1937, the President was accused of preparing to find 
an excuse for the postponement of the elections. 
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should be on a corporative basis, and that other systems were jp. 
operative. Legislation was required to banish the constantly recurring 
spectacle of political disorganization. 

Turning to economic matters he said: ‘“‘ Debt service—amortiza. 
tion and interest—constitutes a vital question for our economy. While 
a sacrifice of gold exports was possible to satisfy the established rate 
payments, Brazil did not refuse to make it. It is clear, however, that 
payments abroad can be made only with a favourable trade balance. 
.. . The situation at present demands suspension of interest and 
amortization payments until it may be possible to adjust our obliga. 
tions without bleeding or impoverishing our economic organization.” 

On the same day the Minister of War, General Dutra, in reply to 
Senhor de Salles Oliveira’s appeal of November g to the army and 
navy to oppose a coup d'etat designed to prevent elections, called upoy 
the army not to meddle in politics, and to carry out without prejudice 
its duty to maintain law and order. 

On November 11 the Government issued a statement through its 
diplomatic missions in foreign countries explaining that ‘‘ owing ty 
subversive theories which were being imported into Brazil with the 
hope of realizing a Bolshevist experiment on American soil” they 
had “ found themselves, against their will, compelled to suspend the 
too ample constitutional rights granted by the Constitution of 1934. 

On November 12 the Foreign Minister, in a declaration to the 
Diplomatic Corps said: ‘‘ Neither the democratic régime nor the 
representative system is affected. .. . The new Government expect 
to receive the collaboration of friendly nations, on whom they count 
for sympathy and unalterable friendship.”’ 

On November 13 the President made an important announcement 
to the foreign press. The new Constitution, he said, was neither 
Fascist not “ Integralist ’’ (the Brazilian Fascist Party organized a 
a totalitarian State movement) it was Brazilian, and was designed ty 
safeguard the country against extremist ideas and to combat Com 
munism. Foreign policy would not suffer any modification, and they 
would continue to respect all treaties, and to foster the “ good 
neighbour ”’ policy with the U.S.A. 

Further, they would maintain the Presidential Republican régime 
federative with democratic characteristics, and the representative 
system. The temporary suspension of foreign debts was a measure 0! 
emergency without any unilateral character. 

Brazil, he declared, was not interested in the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, because her attentions were concentrated on a pan-Americat 
policy. She neither asked nor expected any recognition of the new 
situation from foreign countries, as she thought there was no reasoi 
for it. 

Owing to the strict censorship which has been imposed it is still 
too early to obtain a clear idea as to the exact nature of the new régime 
There are, however, a number of indications to be found both in the 
President’s broadcast and in a statement made on November 10 by 
the Minister of Justice, Senhor Campos, who is the author of the new 
Constitution and was appointed to the Ministry two days before its 
promulgation. 

It should be borne in mind that in Brazil regionalism is strong 
and the States influential, especially Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes 
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and Rio Grande do Sul. The influence of Sao Paulo is particularly 
strong in that the State produces two-thirds of the coffee in Brazil, 
and contributes a third of the federal revenue. As a result the federal 
link has been a loose one, and the Federal Government has never been 
able to establish a strong central control. Presidential elections have 
usually taken the form of contests between the candidates of different 
States. 
The budgetary situation of the country is serious. There have 
been deficits in each year since 1930, when President Vargas became 
dictator. Exchange control was introduced in September, 1931, and 
in October, 1931, a partial three-year moratorium was declared. In 
February, 1934, the Federal Government issued a decree governing 
payments in varying amounts on external loans until March 31, 1938, 
and providing for a review of the financia! position of the country not 
later than September, 1937, with a view to determining the disposition 
of future service charges. 

In regard to the President’s position it should be noted that his 
four-year term as President under the Constitution of 1934 will expire 
in 1938, and that in accordance with its provisions he would not be 
eligible for re-election. Under the new Constitution the Presidential 
term of office is increased from four to six years, and it is now provided 
that President Vargas shall continue in office until the holding of the 
plebiscite to which the new Constitution is to be submitted. Further, 
pending the plebiscite, no date for which has been fixed, the President 
will legislate by decree. 

Under the new Constitution the President will be elected, not as 
at present by a national election, but by nomination by an electoral 
college composed of members elected by the municipal councils, the 
Chamber, the Federal Council, the National Economy Council, and 
by the States in proportion to their population, up to a maximum of 
25 members. If the President in office chooses to designate an alterna- 
tive candidate, it is provided that the two candidates will run for 
election by direct universal suffrage. 

The new Constitution vests in the President wide powers. There 
will be a budget committee serving under the President, and neither 
House can initiate budget laws. Initiative in the enactment of legis- 
lation is reserved to the Government. Other innovations include the 
introduction of the corporative principle in the form of a Council of 
weep Economy presided over by a Cabinet Member appointed by the 

resident. 

The general effect of the changes may be summed up as follows: 
An attempt has been made to increase the influence of the Federal 
Government as against the States, and strengthen the position of the 
President, the term of office of Senhor Vargas being extended beyond 
the term provided by the Constitution of 1934. In so far as the external 
aspect of the changes is concerned reference may be made to the 
President’s statement that the new régime is neither Fascist or 
“ Integralist,’”” but Brazilian. The view has been expressed that 
the proper political significance to be attached to the coup is that 
the President, faced with serious economic difficulties and political 
opposition, has taken steps to strengthen his position and prolong 
the dictatorship, which was established by a military coup d'etat in 
1930 and confirmed in 1934. 
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THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE 


ON NOVEMBER 16 the seventy-first meeting of the Chairman; 
Sub-Committee met to receive a report on the progress of the technicy 
discussion in regard to the application of the plan embodied in th 
resolution of November 4.‘ During the meeting the Soviet represent. 
tive made the important announcement that his Government haj 
withdrawn its reservations and that it now accepted the plan in toy 
M. Maisky said : 


“To-day I am in a position to inform the Sub-Committe 
that the Soviet Government, in order to facilitate still further the 
practical work of the Non-Intervention Committee for the with. 
drawal of foreign combatants from Spain, accepts the Resolutio: 
of November 4 im toto, without any reservations whatsoever, 
leaving along with the other Governments its interpretation oj 
the term ‘substantial withdrawal’ until the time when this 
question will come up for consideration in the Committee.” 
The plan has now been accepted by all the Governments repre. 
sented on the full Committee: 

In accordance with the decisions of the Committee, the Foreig 
Office, acting on behalf of the Chairman of the Committee, gay 
instructions on the following day for the transmission of the Com- 
mittee’s resolutions of November 4 to Valencia and Salamanca. (hn 
November 20 General Franco notified the British Government of hi 
agreement in principle to the despatch to the territory under his control 
of the commission provided for in the plan, to estimate the number 
of non-Spanish nationals fighting with his forces and subsequently ti 
arrange for and supervise their withdrawal, simultaneously with with 
drawals from the other side. It is understood, however, that Generd 
Franco has made certain reservations and has requested the elucidation 
of certain points. 

No reply has yet been received from the Valencia Government, 
beyond the announcement on November 18 that a reply would b 
despatched within a few days. 





) 
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15 
THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE 






ON NOVEMBER 12 the reply of the Japanese Government to the 
Note despatched by the Conference on November 6 was received." 
This stated that the Government were glad to observe that the opinion 
expressed in that document was the result of very careful consideration, 
but regretted that “this opinion is not such as would enable the 
Japanese Government to modify the views which they set out in their 
reply and statement of October 27.” 

Since the Government had been obliged to resort to the present 
action as a measure of defence, that action did not come within the 
scope of the Nine-Power Treaty ; moreover, they could not agree to 
take part in a meeting based on the provisions of the Treaty, while they 
were accused of having violated its terms. 

The present occurrences had their origin in conditions peculiar 
to the Far East, and the Government were convinced that the inter- 
vention of a collective organization, such as the Conference, would 
merely excite public opinion in the two countries and make it more 
difficult to reach a solution. Nevertheless, ‘the Imperial Govern- 
ment,” it declared, ‘‘ would be glad if the Powers, after taking cognizance 
of the views expressed above, could make their contribution to stability 
in East Asia in conformity with the real situation.”’ 

As to the concern felt by the Conference Powers about the security 
of the members of the family of nations, the Government wished to 
point out that they were ‘endeavouring by every means to ensure 
respect for the rights and interests of foreign Powers in China, and 
that they attach the highest importance to the establishment of a 
lasting peace in the Far East... .” 

In the face of this second and final refusal from Japan, the Con- 
ference on November 13 turned its attention from conciliating Japan to 
the drafting of a declaration setting out their rights and views in 
relation to the conflict. 

During the discussion Dr. Wellington Koo said that it was evident 
from the Japanese reply that the painstaking efforts of the assembly 
had been taken as a sign of weakness and an encouragement to in- 
solence. The “ perpetual dual diplomacy practised by Japan through 
the Foreign Office and the Army” had convinced his people of the 
futility of direct negotiations. He appealed for help through the 
denial of war supplies to Japan and the extension of aid to China. 

_ Mr. Eden declared that not only British material interests, but 
British belief in the real necessity for upholding international law 
explained the co-operation of his country in the Conference, and ended 
by saying that ‘“ careful consideration of the international situation 
created by such a reply (that of Japan) will be necessary for us all.” 
Mr. Eden added that it would be quite impossible for them to assent 
_ the doctrine that the conflict was a matter for Japan and China 
aione, 

_ M. Delbos referred to the dangers of attempts by any State to 
impose or prohibit ideology outside its own territories, and went on to 
reject the idea of the employment of force in the settlement of the 

















































(1) See ‘‘ The Far-Eastern Conference in Brussels,’’ in the Bulletin of Novem- 
ber 13, 1937, Vol. XIV, No. ro. 
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conflict. The Japanese reply raised a problem which they would have 
to examine, but “ in any case, no compulsory solution could, either jp 
right or in practice, settle satisfactorily or in a lasting manner the 
relations between these two countries. . . .” 

Mr. Norman Davis said “‘ the question we are considering in its 
final analysis is whether international relations shall be determined by 
arbitrary force or by law and respect for international treaties,” and 
he added that there were ‘“‘ imperative reasons’’ why Japan should 
co-operate with the Conference. 

The Conference then adopted for transmission to the Governments 
for their views, a long declaration submitted by the United States, 
French and British delegations’, the main points of which were as 
follows : 

It was undeniable, it stated, that both the Nine-Power Treaty 
and the Kellogg Pact were in question, as also the rights and interests of 
other Powers, to whom the problem appeared not in terms simply of 
relations between the two countries in the Far East, but in terms of 
law, orderly processes, world security, and world peace. There existed 
“no warrant in law’ for the Japanese aim to change by armed force 
the policy of China. 

While the Japanese Government accused China of having violated 
the Nine-Power Treaty, they refused to consult with other signatories 
whereas China was engaged in full discussion of the matter. There 
was thus no reason to hope that leaving the matter exclusively to the 
two principals would result in anything but a continuation of the 
conflict, with all the dangers involved. 

The Conference still believed, it went on, that a just and desirable 
settlement is not to be expected of direct negotiation between the 
parties. A cessation of hostilities might offer a chance of negotiating 
a satisfactory settlement, but while hoping that Japan would not 
adhere to her refusal, the Powers at the Conference “‘ must consider 
what is to be their common attitude in a situation where one party 
to an international treaty maintains, against the views of all the other 
parties, that the action it has taken does not come within the scope of 
that treaty, and sets aside provisions of that treaty which the other 
parties hold to be operative in the circumstances.” 

All the delegates accepted the declaration with the exception of 
the Italian whose attempt to secure a further appeal to Tokyo found 
no support. 

On November 15 the Conference considered the views of the 
different Governments and adopted the declaration in the form of a 
resolution by fifteen votes to one (Italy), Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
abstaining. 

The Italian delegate said that in the opinion of his Government 
the resolution was a document which opened the door not to a settle- 
ment but to even more serious complications. 

The Scandinavian delegates all made it clear that they were in 
full sympathy with the principles on which the document was based 
and explained that their abstention was merely due to the fact that 
their interests in the Far East were not comparable with those of the 
other parties. 





(1) The text of the declaration was drafted by the American delegation. 
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[he Conference then adjourned for the delegates to consult their 
Governments, it being agreed that they should meet again on Novem- 


ber 22. 
As if to emphasize that the first stage of the Conference had ended 
and that the last hope of Japanese co-operation had gone, the Chinese 
delegation circularized a statement mentioning four points designed 
to restrain Japan by international action : 7.e. an embargo on supplies 
of materials essential for warfare and for industry; a boycott of 
Japanese goods ; a refusal to give credits; and the extension of aid 
to China. The statement pointed out that the British Empire con- 
trolled more than 30 per cent. of Japan’s raw material supplies and 
the United States about 32 per cent., while between them they bought 
more than half of Japan’s exports. 

When the Conference resumed on November 22, it had before them 
a draft declaration submitted by the United States, French and British 
delegations. The first section of this summed up the previous work 
of the Conference and contained a declaration by the Conference as a 
whole. To this the Chinese delegate took no exception. He was, on 
the other hand, severely critical of the second part of the declaration 
which, in his view, contained nothing more than a reaffirmation of 
general principles. Solidarity in purpose should, he said, be followed 
by solidarity in action if the cause of organized peace was effectively 
to be promoted. The section also contained provision for indefinite 
adjournment and the recalling of the Conference should two or more 
Powers consider such a step desirable. In view of its failure to produce 
agreement on the draft, the Conference adjourned until November 24. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina 

November 12th.—A decree was published forbidding the circulation 
of any publication or unsealed correspondence, either national or inter. 
national, which directly or indirectly encouraged Communist propa. 
ganda or dealt with Communist activities. 

The Prensa of Buenos Ayres published an article warning the South 
American nations of ‘‘the grave error of possible adhesion to the anti- 
Comintern Agreement’’, and urging them that they should above all 
maintain their neutral position. 

El Diario said that ‘‘ we must take steps to put an end to propa- 
ganda financed and directed from abroad aimed at disturbing the 
institutional order of the American countries.”’ 

A Brazilian Deputy who had fled from Brazil told the Buenos Ayres 
press that President Vargas had fallen into the hands of European 
Fascists, and added ‘‘the new régime is Fascist, not democratic, as the 
President asserts. He decided upon the foreign debt moratorium with- 
out any authority from the Legislature, and decreed the death penalty 
for political crimes. There will be no elections. The plebiscite will be 
a comedy played after the model of that of European Fascist dictators. 


Australia 

November 22nd.—The Prime Minister, commenting on the pro- 
posed Anglo-American trade negotiations, said they did not necessitat: 
the abandonment of Imperial preference. Australia’s dependence on 
the United Kingdom market was so vital that she could not acquiesce 
in any measure to surrender it without adequate compensation. 

Nothing was done at the Imperial Conference justifying the sug- 
gestion that the Dominions agreed to scrapping the preference system 
but it was recognized that the prosperity of the British Commonwealt! 
really depended on world trade as a whole. 


Austria 

November 9th.—Dr. Schmidt, in a statement on relations with 
Germany on his return from Berlin, said that the Pact of July, 1936 
was working well, and that a yet more favourable development was 
indicated. The press truce had not yet yielded the desired results, but 
he was satisfied that good intentions existed on both sides. As to 
economic relations, the trade arrangement would be adhered to, not- 
withstanding the large and growing ‘‘clearing peak’’ in Austria’s favour 

November 10th.—German semi-official statement on the carrying out 
of the July Agreement. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

November 12th.—Herr Keppler, Herr Hitler’s economic adviser, 
arrived in Vienna. 

The Neuigkeits Weltblatt, referring to the German charge that 
Austrian Legitimists were allowed a free hand while the Nazis were not 
pointed out that the Legitimists had always belonged to the most loyal 
section of the population. They had never indulged in conspirac} 
against the State, nor were there any denouncers of the idea of a” 
Austrian State in their ranks. 

Rumours were current of the arrest of several military officers on 
charges of espionage in the interests of the Nazi movement. 
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Report re reduction of Austrian exports to Germany. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

November 17th.—The arrest was reported in Vienna of some 40 
ficers and men of a regiment quartered there who had been found to 
yelong to a Nazi cell, and of six officers at Graz, on the same charge. 

November 18th.—Twelve further arrests of Nazis were reported 
ollowing the discovery in Vienna the day before of a secret printing 


works. 


Belgium 
November 10th.—M. Spaak asked to be relieved of the task of 


forming a Cabinet, owing to the withdrawal of their support by the 
Catholic Party on the ground of the preponderating influence which the 
Socialist Party’s General Council had exercised in the negotiations. 

The Liberals were also dissatisfied because their three representatives 
a the outgoing Cabinet were lett out of M. Spaak’s draft list (M. de 
Man, who was to have remained Minister of Finance, refused to co- 
operate with them). 

' November 16th.—The King in London. (See Great Britain. 
External Affairs.) 

November 17th.—King Leopold’s speech at Guildhall luncheon. 
See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

November 19th.—The King entrusted M. Janson, Liberal Minister 
of State, with the formation of a Cabinet. 

November 20th.—M. Janson informed the King that the Socialist 
Party refused to agree to the inclusion in the Cabinet of M. Jaspar, who 
had accepted the portfolio of Justice; he was therefore compelled to 
bandon the task of forming a Government. 


Brazil 


See Special Note on page 11. 
November 8th.—The Minister of Justice and of the Interior, Dr. 


' de Macedo Soares, resigned and was succeeded by Dr. Francisco 


Campos. 


November 9th.—Senhor de Salles Oliveira, President Vargas’ rival 


| in the Presidential Election, in an open letter to the army and navy, 


read in Congress, urged them to prevent a coup d’etat designed to 
prevent the elections being held. 

November 10th.—The President issued a decree dissolving all 
elected bodies, including the Federal Senate and Chamber and the 


| State Legislatures, and promulgating a new Constitution, to provide for 


i Parliament and a Consultative Council of National Economy. 
In a broadcast statement the President announced that the pay- 


' ment of interest and amortization on the external debt would be tem- 


porarily suspended, as the existing system was ruining trade. A really 
strong régime was necessary; he had realized that a political assembly 
should be on a corporative basis and that other systems were 
inoperative. 

November 11th.—Issue of Government statement explaining 
reasons for suspension of Constitution. 
_ November 12th.—Statement by Foreign Minister to the Diplomatic 
Corps. A strict censorship was imposed on all news. 
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Comments of Portuguese press. (See Portugal.) . 
Comments of Argentine press. (See Argentina.) tare 
November 13th.—Statement by President to foreign press descri ?! 
ing new Constitution. 2 
November 17th.—The Foreign Minister stated that funds had bedf!"''s'® 
sent to London to pay the foreign debt coupons falling due on Decemb 
Ist, and added that the payments would be kept up-to-date until a nef’ "“ 
agreement was reached. ws 
November 20th.—The Government was understood to hag ** 
decided to suspend as from that day the remittance of funds for tip "| 
service of the foreign debt, and the Minister of Finance was authorizdp *¢™ 


to open negotiations for the conclusion of a new agreement. , > 
e Fé 
Bulgaria o-J 





November 13th.—The King in Paris, and conversations with Cab 
net Ministers. (See France. External Affairs.) 





Ni 

Canada oops 
November 17th.—The Prime Minister announced that negotiationg the 
were contemplated for a new trade agreement with the U.S.A. om ( 
g we 

Chi ‘ 


November 15th.—Statement containing points for international ach_ 
tion to restrain Japan submitted by delegation to Brussels Conference rT 
(See Sino-Japanese War. The Far Eastern Conference.) te 

November 16th.—The Government decided to transfer its office 
from Nanking, establishing the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Finance 
and Health at Hankow, and the Executive Yuan and other Councils a ™ 
Chungking, in Szechwan. q 7 

The Ministry of Communications was to go to Changsha, but thé. ~ 
Military Bureau was to stay at Nanking and defend it to the last. 

November 20th.—General Chiang Kai-shek, in a statement for thé 
British press, said that the Chinese armies would resist in Nanking i 
the Japanese pressed on to the city, and would continue to fight ig. 
Szechwan Province if they were forced back into the interior. The§.. 
would continue to resist indefinitely as long as the Japanese continuegl 
to invade their territory. : 

They intended to defend Nanking in the same way as they had 
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defended the Shanghai area, but it was premature, he considered, | &. 
discuss the question of a safety zone there similar to that at Nantao. in 

As to terms of peace any settlement would have to be within th¢ 1 
framework of the Nine-Power Treaty. The Powers concerned, if they nd 
decided to uphold the validity of the Treaty, could do so by withholding sath 
assistance from Japan and giving it to China. N 


The Generalissimo denied emphatically that there were any dis fe 
sensions in the Government, which was receiving full support from ? : 
leaders in all walks of life. Soldiers from Yunnan, Kweichow, andg’ ”, 
Szechwan were fighting side by side with those from the north and§, ; 
from the seaboard provinces. | 

November 21st.—An official statement announced the removal 0! 
the seat of Government to Chungking. The Japanese, it declared, wer, 
mistaken in thinking they could coerce the Government into submission, | 
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threatening Nanking, for the Chinese were determined to resist to the 
, preferring to ‘‘be a broken jade rather than a whole tile.’’ 
ihe Ministry of War was transferred to Wuchang and the Foreign 
had beeiiister left for Hankow. aan 
Decemby 0vember 22nd.—An organisation was set up at Kalgan to form 
ati] a ne BUcteus of a Government for Inner Mongolia to cover South Chahar, 
,iyuan, and the so-called ‘‘federated banners in Inner Mongolia.”’ 
to ha Representatives of the three autonomous régimes which had sprung 
» in the wake of the Japanese armies formed a Federated Committee 
administer the finance, industry, etc., of the whole region. 

Dr. Wellington Koo’s speech at the Brussels Conference. (See 
e Far Eastern Conference.) 
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: o-Japanese War 
ith Cab PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 
November 9th.—The Chinese reported that six division of Szechwan 
oops under General Tang Shih-tsun had moved up from Chengchow, 
Z0tiationg the Peking-Hankow railway, to hold the Japanese advance southward 
om Changteh. At the same time troops of the 29th Army were proceed- 
zg westward in order to try and cut the line at Shunteh. 
Japanese forces occupied Pingyao, 50 miles south of Taiyuan. 
November 13th.—The Japanese surprised and captured Tsiyang, on 


vale 1c Yellow River, behind the Chinese front and only a few miles north 
f Tsinanfu. 

et The aerodrome and other military establishments at Tsinan were 

Boe mbed and set on fire. 

uncils af, 00 the railway the Japanese occupied Yucheng; also Liangtsun, 15 
niles west of it. 

but thg. J@Panese aircraft also raided defensive positions on the Yellow 


‘ iver and dropped bombs as far inland as Sianfu. 
for tha, Yovember 14th.—The Japanese reported the defeat of a counter- 
nking iensive launched by Sung Che-yuan with the 29th Route Army from 
fight ig?™™8 towards Shunteh, on the Peking-Hankow railway. The Japan- 
The’ followed up their defeat of this attack by capturing Taming and 
‘Bwangping, a few miles east of the line. 
November 15th.—The Chinese blew up the bridge over the Yellow 
iver just north of Tsinan. 
sted. tq, Yovember 16th.—The Chinese claimed to have held up the Japanese 
ntao. gevance in the region of Taming, between the two railways, and to have 
hin the ompelled them to turn back and evacuate the town. ; 
if they . /n Shantung the Japanese captured Tsiho and Yenching, just west 
nd north of Tsinan respectively. They also occupied Weihsien, in 
suth Hopei. 
ny disg November 17th.—Japanese attempts to cross the Yellow River were 
+ fromg’Potted to have been prevented by the Chinese, who also claimed to be 
vy. andg'assing the Japanese communications along both main railways. 
th andj. -Yovember 22nd.—The Japanese occupied Lintsing, in Northern 
ilantung on the Grand Canal. 
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Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 
Vovember 8th.—All the Chinese troops from the Pootung-Nantao- 
oochow Creek front withdrew south-west to new positions, but a body 
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of police and Peace Preservation Corps remained in Nantao, who « 
clared their determination to hold out to the end. 

November 9th.—Practically the whole Shanghai area except th 
International Settlement and the French Concession was reported to \y 
in Japanese control. The new Chinese line ran northward from Chihp; 
village to Naziang and on to Linho. 

November 10th.—The Japanese bombed and shelled Nantao, aft 
dropping leaflets warning the inhabitants to leave and informing 1) 
foreign Consuls. 

The forces landed south of Shanghai were reported to be movin 
north in three columns, one of which occupied Sungkiang. 

November 11th.—The Japanese crossed the Siccawei creek ; 
penetrated into Nantao. Over 3,000 Chinese soldiers fled to the Frene 
Concession, where they were disarmed. 

Japanese machine-guns fired on a water tower just inside the Frenc) 
Concession and killed an English war correspondent. 

The Japanese reported the destruction of three Chinese aeroplan 
over the Saddle Islands, off Shanghai, and stated that it was believe 
they intended to carry out a raid on Japan. 

November 12th.—The ‘‘dare and die’’ battalion evacuated Nantal 
and were disarmed, and the number of Chinese interned in the Frencf 
Concession was now estimated to be 6,000. : 

The Japanese column coming from the south reached the Shanghaif” 
Soochow highway at Tsingpu. 

The International Red Cross in Shanghai estimated that the Chine# 
losses to date amounted to 150,000 killed and at least as many wounde(} 

November 13th.—The Japanese warned non-combatants to leave 
Soochow, as it was to be bombed. Raids were made on Wusih and Chin} 
kiang. i 
The Japanese landed troops at Fushan and Paimokou, on the bang) 
of the Yangtze north-west of Shanghai, and the Chinese forces accor 
dingly retired from their line running from Quinsan to Taitsang ang 
Liuho. 

November 14th.—The Chinese were compelled to continue thei 
retirement into the bottle-neck between Soochow and Changshu. Soe 
chow itself was raided by air and about 700 bombs dropped. i 

November 15th.—The Japanese columns which landed on the 
Yangtze north of Liuho reached Changshu. 

The Chinese forces south-west of Shanghai reported the launchin 
of a counter-attack on the Japanese left flank at Kashan and Kashing. Ff 

Nanking was raided, and several bombs were dropped outside th 
south city. The Government ordered the evacuation of the civili 
population. 

November 16th.—The Chinese reported that their line, extendingh 
from Chapu to Kashing, Soochow, and Changshu was actively resistin: 
the Japanese advance. 

A Japanese report stated that a heavy bombardment of Quins! 
had resulted in 5,000 people being killed and that 600 prisoners wet 
taken when the town was occupied. 

Further Japanese reinforcements arrived in the Yangtze and ' 
Hangchow Bay. 

November 17th.—Chinese troops from Szechwan numbering som 
150,000 arrived outside Nanking to take part in its defence. 
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The Japanese forces operating against Soochow were bombed by 
30 Chinese aircraft. 

November 18th.—The Japanese reported that their forces advancing 
from Chapu had reached Kashing. 

November 19th.—The Japanese occupied Fushan and Changshu, 
and the retirement of the Chinese in that area left the way open to 
Wusih. Japanese forces were also reported to be closing on Soochow 
from the east and south. 

The Chinese claimed that Kashing was still in their hands, owing 
‘o the arrival of reinforcements. 

The exodus of civilians from Nanking continued. 

November 20th.—The Chinese withdrew from Soochow, and the 
Japanese entered without opposition. Some 40,000 of their troops were 
reported to be retiring to the Wusih—Kiangyin line, where 60,000 men 
were entrenched. 

The Japanese reported that they had captured in the city 100 guns 
and large quantities of material. 

The Fushan forts on the Yangtze were also occupied, and Kashing 
was taken. 

November 21st.—Requests made to the authorities in the Inter- 
national Settlement by the Japanese Consul-General. (See Foreign 
Interests.) 

November 22nd.—Nanking was raided by Japanese aircraft, one 
of which was brought down by: Chinese pursuit machines. Other 
important points between the capital and Wusih were also bombed, 
including positions between Wusih and the river at Kiangyin. 


South China. 
November 9th.—Chinese reports from Foochow stated that an 
attempt by the Japanese to land marines at Amoy had been defeated. 


Foreign Interests. 

November 11th.—General Matsui, the Japanese commander in 
Shanghai, sent for foreign news agency correspondents and told them 
that it was extremely difficult to maintain peace and order in Shanghai 
in co-operation with the foreign Powers, and that though he regretted 
this conclusion, it was unavoidable in view of the military situation. 

It was for the future to decide, he added, whether the Japanese 
would have to take over the sectors defended by the Powers, but so 
long as the International Settlement was infested by snipers and Com- 
munists its complete protection was difficult. 

He asked whether the Powers were faithfully carrying out the 
obligations of neutrality. (British soldiers were reported to have helped 
Chinese soldiers to reach places of refuge.) 

November 17th.—Japanese Foreign Office statement regarding 
General Matsui’s remarks. (See Japan.) 

November 21st.—The Japanese Consul-General in Shanghai made a 
number of requests to the authorities in the International Settlement and 
the French Concession, compliance in which was reported to have been 
promised as far as was possible. They included; (1) suppression of all 
anti-Japanese activities, especially by branches of the Kuomintang; (2) 
Removal of the Chinese Government offices and Central and Local 
Government representatives; (3) Prohibition of the Chinese censorship 
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ot posts and telegraphs; (4) Suppression of Chinese censorship of th: 
Chinese press; and (5) Suppression of unauthorized radio communica. 
tions 

General Matsui was understood to have informed the Secretary. 
General of the Municipal Council that if the steps taken did not produc 
the desired result the Japanese Army reserved the right to take inde. 
pendent steps in that connection. 


The Far-Eastern Conference. 
See Special Note on page 15. 

November 9th.—It was announced in the Conference that M. 
Litvinoff was leaving for Moscow that evening, leaving M. Potemkin 
to represent the Soviet Government. M. Litvinoff informed Mr. Eden 
that he would return if the situation required his presence, and ex- 
plained that he had not meant, originally to stay more than a week. 

November 10th.—The Chinese delegation were understood to have 
declared the readiness of their Government to accept any mediation which 
did not aim at a settlement incompatible with the terms of the Nine- 
Power Treaty. 

November 12th.—The reply of the Japanese Government to the 
Note of November 6th was received. This stated that they were unable 
to modify the views expressed in their Note and statement of October 
27th. 

November 13th.—The Conference accepted for transmission to the 
Governments represented the draft of a declaration rejecting the argu- 
ments put forward in Tokyo as a reason for refusing to treat with the 
Conference. 

November 15th.—The Conference approved the draft resolution 
drawn up on November 13th by 15 votes to one (Italy) with the three 
Scandinavian countries abstaining. 

November 22nd.—The Conference was unable to reach agreement on 
the formula which should record its findings and leave it in a state of 
indefinite adjournment, and it therefore adjourned for two days. 

Dr. Wellington Koo insisted that he should be allowed to refer to 
his Government the draft declaration drawn up by the United States 
delegation and jointly submitted by them, the British, and the French. 

This declaration summed up the work of the Conference and also 
contained a general enunciation of the necessity for abiding by inter- 
national law and a provision for recalling the Conference should at 
least two Powers consider this desirable. 

The Chinese delegate, in a long speech, complained that this part 
of the declaration contained nothing more than a reaffirmation ot! 
general principles, and said his Government believed that solidarity in 
purpose must be followed by solidarity in action, without which the 
cause of organized peace could not effectively be promoted. 

No indication was given, he said, of the common attitude which the 
representatives at the Conference had agreed to consider, nor was there 
any provision for the concrete steps which he had proposed on Novem- 
ber 13, in order to restrain Japan’s aggression. 


Czechoslovakia 


November 9th.—Introducing the Budget for 1938 in the Chamber 
the Finance Minister said that since 1934 they had spent on nationa! 
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ejence 12,500 million crowns (£88} millions) to which must be added the 
jenditure for the coming year of 4,458 millions (£31 million odd). 
' November 10th.—Conclusion of clearing agreement with Germany. 
see Germany. External Affairs.) 
November 11th.—The Foreign Minister, addressing the Foreign 
mmittees of both Houses, said he could no longer uphold his previ- 
usly expressed opinion that Germany was not pursuing an anti- 
Czechoslovak policy. There had been a violent campaign in the German 
ess, and the Teplice incident had been made a pretext for accusations 
ch were either entirely unjustified or grossly exaggerated. 
Czechoslovakia had also been threatened with pressure on her policy 
-ywards her minorities. She could not accept that in silence, and he must 
energetically repudiate the German standpoint that the protest of their 
Minister in Berlin against German press attacks was out of place. 
As to their minorities policy, they were aiming at carrying out Dr. 
Mas aryk’s wish to solve the question without any political motive. With 
sard to Russia and France, he said the Soviet had scrupulously adhered 
"the principles of non-interference in their affairs, and he denied 
umours that during his visit to Paris he had tried to negotiate for an 
<tension of France’s obligations under the pact of alliance to render 
sistance to Czechoslovakia in case of unprovoked aggression. There 
was no need for it. 
November 12th.—German comment on Dr. Krofta’s speech. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 
Vovember 13th.—Signature of Treaty settling frontier line with 
) Germany. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


\ 


Egypt 
November 13th.—‘‘National Struggle Day’’ was celebrated in Cairo 


by political speeches in which Mohamed Pasha Mahmud, representing 
the Opposition, attacked the Government and accused them of replying 
) proper criticism only by personal attacks, combined with assaults by 
the Blueshirts. 

November 14th.—Disorders occurred at the University between stu- 
ents supporting the Opposition and Wafdist students. 

November 18th.—The first session of Parliament under an indepen- 
dt at régime was inaugurated by the King. The Prime Minister referred 

the cordial relations existing with other nations, particularly Great 
Britain, and went on to say that the Government had instructed the 
police to put down all student demonstrations, whether for or against 
the Government. 

Ahmed Pasha Maher, a supporter of Nokrashi Pasha, was re- 
ippointed President of the Chamber. 

The King received a petition from the Opposition leaders, including 
Mohamed Pasha Mahmud and Ismail Sidky Pasha, drawing his atten- 
tion to the fact that the Cabinet was claiming the sole credit for the 
lreaty with Great Britain and the abolition of the Capitulations, and 

ggesting that his Majesty might think fit to urge upon his Ministers 

re desirability of keeping alive the ‘‘national spirit’’ in which the 
egoti itions for both these achievements had been conducted. 

The petition declared that Opposition leaders were being intimidated 

y Blueshirts, and that men employed in Government workshops had 
‘een paid to assault them and stone their houses. Also, Opposition 
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Senators and Deputies in the Provinces were being victimized by 
Government officials. ° 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 10th.—A number of iron ore producing companies wer; 
authorized to continue for a further six months to work a six-day week, 
giving an average working week of 44 hours. 

November 12th.—The Bank Rate was reduced from 34 to 3 pe 
cent. 

November 18th.—The weekly report of the Bank of France showe: 
that the gold reserve increased by over 3,000 million francs between 
November 4th and 10th, the first substantial increase since October, 
1936. 

Speaking in the Chamber the Minister of Finance said they had 
succeeded in maintaining the gold reserves, remaining faithful to the 
Tripartite Currency Agreement. Treasury maturities totalling 25,00 
millions had been dealt with, and he still had 10,000 millions in hand. 

Budget receipts were fully up to expectations, the public had re- 
gained confidence, and the recent issue of 5,000 millions worth of bonds 
had been fully subscribed. All their 1937 maturities had been met, and 
those of 1938 were covered. 

The Prime Minister announced that the Government were prepared 
to allocate the whole of the prospective Budget surplus in 1938 for 
wage and salary increases for functionnaires. (This wiped out the whol 
of the estimated 1938 surplus and added 200 millions to the 1937 deficit 


November 19th.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Chamber 3 
about finds by the police of secret stores of arms said ‘‘I wish to speak f 
of an affair, the size of which, the money spent, and the origin of the 7 


arms seized, is one of terrible gravity for the country. France is like 
a nation besieged by criminal attacks and espionage. The sum oi 
money involved and the origin of the arms prompt me to say that th: 
case holds some painful surprises in store. The Chamber may count on 
the Government to seize the criminals wherever they may come from. 

M. Chautemps and M. Delbos also spoke of foreign relations, par- 
ticularly with Great Britain. (See External Affairs.) 

The debate on the Government’s policy ended with a vote of cont- 
dence in the Cabinet by 399 votes to 160. 

November 20th.—It was announced that between November 4th 
and 10th the visible stocks of gold held by the Bank of France had 
been increased by over £31 million, of which £27 million had bee! 
transferred to it by the Exchange Equalization Fund, and £4 milliot 
purchased in America. 

November 22nd.—The Duc de Guise issued a manifesto declaring: 
that a restoration was the only solution to the existing difficulties 1 
France, and that he was determined to regain the throne. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 12th.—It was announced that M. Sarraut’s Committe‘ 
on North Africa had decided to take immediate measures to assist hunger- 
stricken regions and to accelerate irrigation, roadmaking and sanitary 
works, and to institute a new irrigation policy. 

November 13th.—The Minister of Finance announced that the loa! 
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of £40 million granted by British Banks to the French Railways would 
be repaid in full on its due date, between December 2nd and 26th. 

The President entertained King Boris of Bulgaria who had a dis- 
cussion with him and with the Pnme Minister and other members of 
the Cabinet. 

November 16th.—Representations in Berlin by the Ambassador to 
Germany regarding expulsion of Havas agent. (See Germany. External 
Affatrs. 

- Noche 17th.—It was announced that the Government had pro- 
hibited the transit of arms and munitions to the frontier of Indo-China 
bordering on Yunnan, and it was believed that the Japanese Govern- 
ment had intimated that Indo-China was in too vulnerable a position to 
allow assistance being given to the enemies of Japan (the seizure of 
Hainan Island by the Japanese would have threatened the security of 
the French colony). 

November 19th.—It was learnt that the Ministry of Finance had 
concluded a loan of 50 million florins (sav £5 million) with a Dutch 
banking syndicate, on behalf of the French Railways. The rate of 
interest was 34 per cent. 

During the debate in the Chamber on the Government’s policy, M. 
Chautemps spoke of the importance of ‘‘consolidating the accord with 
Great Britain, to whom France is united by an equal desire for peace, 
a common hostility to all that does not belong to the ideals of the 
pacific nations, and by the desire to defend, with peace, the great prin- 
ciples of international loyalty.”’ 

M. Delbos said there was no question affecting peace they were not 
prepared to examine. ‘‘We exclude no one from our desire for a good 
understanding,’’ he went on. ‘‘This good understanding would be 
powerfully facilitated by the examination of all the great problems of 
which the settlement is necessary to the tranquility of the world and 
which, if we are to attain peace, must be treated in a spirit of peace.”’ 

There had, he said. been close and trusting co-operation between 
the British, French, and American delegates at Brussels. It did not 
follow that British and French actions must be identical, but ‘‘on the 
essential questions our agreement is deep-seated.’”’ ‘Collective 
security,’’ he went on ‘‘does not yet exist, and we cannot establish 
it alone, and with too meagre assistance. The worst slogans are those 
evoking guarantees which do not yet exist, making promises which 
cannot be fulfilled, or pronouncing threats which cannot be put into 
execution.”’ 

As to Spain, their attitude was unequivocal. They were prepared 
to accept any control considered necessary. Non-intervention did not 
mean that they had hardened their hearts. They had not intervened 
- the war; but by proposing mediation they had intervened in favour 
of peace. 

November 20th.—Purchase of gold by the Exchange Equilization 
Fund shipped from New York. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

November 22nd.— The Agence Economique et Financiére pub- 
lished an article (issued by a department of the Ministry for Colonies) 
stating that the Government were prepared to study the possibility of 
the granting of credits by Germany to public bodies in the French 
Colonies for the purchase of equipment in Germany. The credits would 
be reimbursed by annuities in the form of colonial produce. 
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Order to Royalists to leave Switzerland. (See Switzerland.) 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 9th.—The march of the Hitler band which staged the 
abortive putsch in November, 1923 was re-enacted in Munich by a pro- 
cession of 3,000 men, headed by Herr Julius Streicher. 

November 12th.—An announcement appeared in the press that all 
men between 37 and 45 years of age had been ordered to report for 
medical examination preparatory to being called up for military service. 
In East Prussia the age limit was extended to 54. 

November 16th.—Trade figures for nine months of 1937 showed 

_ that the surplus exports over imports was 321 million marks, as against 
319 millions in 1936. Unemployment figures showed the total number 
as only 502,000, of whom 160,000 were not capable of full employment. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 8th.—In a speech at Munich to his Old Guard, Herr 
Hitler said that the Rome-Berlin axis had been succeeded by a ‘“‘great 
world-political triangle,’’ composed of three States which were ‘‘ready 
and determined to protect decisively their rights and vital interests.’ 

He declared that Germany was not isolated. That state of affairs 
was over, ‘‘not as a result of say-nothing participation in unimportant 
assemblages of nations, but as a result of the importance which Germany 
has created for herself.’’ 

He was convinced that the effort of their old opponents to spread 
unrest throughout the world would be made more difficult in the measure 
in which the “‘triangle’’ fortified itself. 

November 10th.— The Diplomatische-Korrespondenz declared that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Guildhall speech deserved a respectful and sym- 
pathetic echo in countries other than those counted among the friends 
of England. The Prime Minister, in contrast with other recent 
speakers, had ‘‘kept strictly to the principles of sound common sense 
and humanity, and avoided arguing from, or presenting in the manner 
of a schoolmaster, theses and prejudices which have long since gone by 
the board.’’ 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt saw a connection between the speech 
and the diplomatic defeat which it considered M. Litvinoff had suffered 
in Brussels. The ‘‘practical Chamberlain’’ appeared really to wish to 
see an exchange of views begun, and the quite hopeless attempts to 
disturb the firmness of the Rome-Berlin axis had apparently been given 
up finally. The foreign political leaders of England were beginning to 
realize that the axis was a world-political reality with which they must 
reckon, and that and ‘‘the dismissal of M. Litvinoff’’ were significant 
results of the Protocol signed in Rome. 

A semi-official statement was issued warning the Austrian Govern- 
ment that certain events in Austria were calculated greatly to weaken 
the National opposition to Dr. von Schuschnigg. It pointed out that 
the Agreement of July, 1936, rested on two principles. The first, 
relating to Austria’s independence, had been carefully upheld by the 
Vienna Government, but in the matter of Austria’s undertaking to 
conduct her affairs as a ‘‘German State’’ the Government had not 
been so thorough. 
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They seemed, it stated, to tolerate elements which carried the 
idea of independence as far as opposition to the Reich, and ‘‘important 
persons’ had even suggested as the ideal objective the conversion of 
Austria into a Switzerland, while the Legitimist campaign found a 
climax in the idea of creating an ‘‘Austrian nation.’’ 

Time and again the attempt had been made from abroad to 
separate Austria from the Reich on the pretence that she was threatened 
by Germany. Seen from Berlin it seemed that it should not be so 
dificult to achieve a normal state of affairs which would meet to the 
full the needs of the Reich, Austria, and the whole German nation. 

A clearing agreement with Czechoslovakia was signed in Berlin 
replacing that of 1934, and providing for the release of a larger amount 
of foreign exchange for tourist travel in Czechoslovakia. 

November 11th.—At a meeting of the German Colonial Association 
at Nuremberg the principal speaker maintained that the Jews alone 
were responsible for the continuance of the ‘“‘injustice’’ of the loss 
of the colonies. He said also that the property value of their former 
colonies was 130,000 million marks. 

November 12th.—The Deutscher Volkswirt stated that Austrian 
exports to Germany were to be reduced by 50 per cent. in certain lines, 
chiefly timber and agricultural produce, owing to the difficulty of 
increasing German exports to Austria. 

The clearing account showed that the sum of 25 million marks 
was owing by Germany, equivalent to about 3 months’ German exports 
to Austria. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter published an article stating that from 
the point of view of international relations the early liberation of the 
Ukraine from the tyranny of the Comintern would have a great influence 
on the political and economic position of Europe. The writer sug- 
gested that the ‘‘continued revolt’’ of the Ukrainian peasants proved 
that ‘‘the national spirit of the Ukrainians has not been broken and 
that they are doggedly working towards their goal—to rid themselves 
of Moscow’s yoke.”’ 

He gave a glowing account of the natural wealth of the country, 
which, he said, ‘‘would safeguard its existence.’’ 

The Kélnische Zeitung, referring to the speech by the Czecho- 
slovakian Prime Minister, said that if Dr. Krofta was really anxious 
for good relations with Germany he would find no obstacle to them 
in the attitude of the German Reich. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz said ‘‘there is in Germany no 
fundamental animosity against Czechoslovakia and even the Sudeten 
German question need be no obstacle to good relations between the 
two States.’’ 

The Nacht-ausgabe, however, mentioned an alleged reference by 
Dr. Krofta to ‘“‘barbarian dictators,’’ and attacked the Czechoslovakian 
Government for its attitude. 

The official news agency, referring to the invitation to Lord Halifax, 
said it was a basic principle of German foreign policy to seize any 
opportunities which offered themselves for an exchange of ideas with 
forces in Europe ready for understanding. This primary attitude had 
been expressed lately with all clarity in the declarations of the three 
Powers on the occasion of the signing of the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

November 13th.—A Treaty with Czechoslovakia was signed in 
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Berlin settling the exact length of the frontier between the two countries, 
(It had just been newly measured by an inter-State Commission.) 

References in the press to Mr. Chamberlain’s Edinburgh speech 
were generally favourable in character, some of the papers speaking 
of a new period in international affairs in which evidence of English 
goodwill came opportunely at the moment of M. Litvinoff’s defeat 
in Brussels and the flight of Moscow’s underlings from Valencia. 

The Kéinische Zeitung remarked that each time there had been 
let loose ‘‘almost a volley of good will on the part of England’”’ jt 
had been the Prime Minister—in contrast with the Foreign Secretary— 
who had struck a genial, and almost hearty tone. It might perhaps 
be said that under his influence British policy was beginning to lose 
some of its inflexibility and become more elastic. 

November 14th.—The official Nazi Parteikorrespondenz issued a 
statement referring to an article in a London evening newspaper in 
which the suggestion was made that Herr Hitler might be prepared 
to give a truce of ten years on the colonial question in return for a 
free hand in Central Europe. It called this ‘‘ a journalistic swindle,’ 
and ‘‘an imputation of shady bargaining which cannot be too sharply 
repudiated.”’ The article was declared to be “‘inventions from be- 
ginning to end and therefore intentional lies.’’ 

Germany, it went on, had repeatedly communicated her colonial 
claims through the mouth of the Fiihrer and had nothing to add 
She had settled her Central European relations by treaties. She 
needed no foreign help, instruction, or permission for the interpreta- 
tion or extension. 

The statement ended by saying that if Lord Halifax’s visit was 
to be made in such an atmosphere, then the serious question arose 
as to whether it would not be useful to postpone it, and let it take 
place later, when, particularly in the British press, there had been 
a general calming down. 

November 15th.—The representative of the Havas Agency in 
Berlin was ordered to leave the country for ‘‘malicious reporting of 
events in National Socialist Germany.”’ 

Several leading newspapers reproduced the statement of the Nazi 
Parteikorrespondenz, with comments expressing indignation at the 
British press report. 

The D.A.Z. remarked that Lord Halifax’s visit was reminiscent of 
that of Lord Haldane in 1912. Germany felt now that there was room 
enough in the world for the vital interests of both countries, but in 
1912 Britain felt threatened, and she felt anxious now; but Germany 
had informed her that she would not increase her naval demands on 
receiving colonies, and there was certainly no fear of a German invasion. 

As for the possibility of danger from the air, Anglo-German relations 
had passed through this ‘‘air zone,’’ which actually did exist for a time 
and yet no one would be able to assert that Germany had no part in the 
world picture as envisaged by England. The feeling of 1912 that the 
danger to British vital interests proceeded directly from Germany did 
not exist in 1937. 

The position of Britain as an oversea Power had been recognized 
by the Third Reich, ‘‘which, on the other hand, calls attention to its 
own position on the Continent.’’ If Germany still seemed enigmatical 
to England the reason was to be found in ‘‘the relations of the British 
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Empire to the world of to-day, in which, as it knows, the Berlin-Rome 
‘xis and the world-political triangle of the anti-Communist Pact stand 
.; immovable facts.’’ 

November 16th.—The French Ambassador made representations to 
he Foreign Minister regarding the expulsion of the Havas correspondent, 
ointing out that on several occasions he had used his influence to 
smooth matters over and prevent the expulsion of German journalists 
working in France. 

November 17th.—Lord Halifax arrived in Berlin and visited the 
Hunting Exhibition. He lunched with the Foreign Minister. 

The Nazi Parteikorrespondenz took objection to British press sug- 
-estions that Lord Halifax had come in the guise of an “‘explorer,’’ 
n the ground that the Germany of Adolf Hitler called for no examina- 
ion. Expeditions, it declared, could sooner be despatched into the 
‘ungle of England’s own politics; there, it seemed to the writer, was 
better material for ‘‘exploratory’’ action. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter said the big question was how the 
general principles and methods of the foreign policies of the two countries 

uld be harmonized, so that they, who ‘“‘hold the fate of Europe in 
‘heir hands,’’ might co-operate rather than impede each other in the 
solution of problems obstructing the peaceful development of Europe. 

The D.A.Z. said that what Germany wanted to know was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view on the réle of Germany in the new European balance 

t power. 

The continuing British fears that Germany, as a Continental great 
Power, could be a threat to the British position were, it was suggested, 
responsible for the lack of adaptability which British policy showed 
wards Germany. The Naval Agreement should have satistied Great 
Britain that Germany had no intention of challenging the British 

sition in the world. 

November 18th.—Nazi circles in Berlin, commenting on Lord Hali- 
‘ax's visit, asked what it was that separated Germany and Great 
Britain. Apart from the colonial claim there was nothing except the 
vart played by Britain in upholding a European system which permitted 
illiances to which Russia was a party. That, it was argued, was not an 
mmediate British interest in relation to Germany; on the other hand, 
the exclusion of Bolshevism from Europe was, as Herr Hitler had em- 
phasized, a necessity of life for Germany. 

It was also asked whether Great Britain was to permit French 
interests in Central Europe to prevent an Anglo-German understanding. 
if it was British policy to support the French system of ‘‘encirclement,’’ 
then it must be pointed out that Germany was neither weak nor isolated. 

It was repeated that there could be no question of a bargain about 
colonies and the future of Central Europe, but that if Great Britain was 
prepared to respect the vital rights and needs of Germany, which had 
‘o live in Europe, then Herr Hitler would always be found ready to 
make allowance for the needs of Great Britain overseas. 

The correspondent of a Basle newspaper, described as a Liberal 
Democratic organ, was informed that his permit to stay in Germany 
could not be renewed. 

Herr Hitler entertained Lord Halifax at Berchtesgaden, in the 
presence of the Foreign Minister and, according to an official state- 
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ment, ‘‘had a long discussion on the problems of international politics 
of interest to Germany and Great Britain.”’ 

The Kélnische Zeitung, writing on the Anglo-American trade nego. 
tiations, said that a trade treaty was the means by which Mr 
Chamberlain would draw the United States out of its political isolation 
to the advantage of England. if, as American comment suggested, the 
treaty was.to be regarded as an instrument for fighting dictatorships, 
then such an extension of Mr. Hull’s trade policy would, it considered, 
be a doubtful means of securing the peace of the world. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared that the treaty which the 
two Governments appeared to have in mind would ‘“‘shape their 
relationships so closely that it is scarcely to be distinguished from a 
political community of interests.’’ 

November 2\st.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
Hungary arrived in Berlin on an official visit. Semi-official comment 
on their visit pointed out that the two countries were ‘‘companions of 
destiny,’’ both having suffered, and recovered to a large extent through 
the national will to live in independence. Germany had noted with 
particular approval Hungary’s attitude in the face of the League of 
Nations and Bolshevism, and it was gratifying that Germany’s specia] 
interests in South-East Europe led only to co-operation with Hungary's 
political and commercial interests. 

Herr Hitler made a speech at Augsburg on the Colonial question 
in which he said the great empires had been formed and were ruled 
by comparatively small nations. The British Empire was supported 
by 46 million Englishmen, the Russian Empire by six million white 
Russians, the French Empire by less than 40 million Frenchmen, and the 
United States by a nucleus of real Americans. In Central Europe & 
million Germans lived in cramped economic conditions owing to the 
fact that during the centuries when the great empires were being 
formed they were busy with religious and dynastic feuds. 

‘‘We shall voice our demand for living room in colonies more and 
more loudly till the world cannot but recognize our claim,’’ he declared, 
‘“‘what they do not like to hear mentioned to-day they will get used to 
in a year’s time. What they refuse to concede to-day they will consider 
in three years’ time; and in another three years they will discuss ways 
and means of settling the problem.”’ 

Lord Halifax left Berlin, telling the press that his task had been 
to establish personal contacts with those responsible for the conduct 
of policy in Germany. He hoped the result would be to smooth the 
course of Anglo-German relations, and added, ‘‘If we have succeeded 
in opening the door now, I hope we will not let it be closed again.”’ 

In reply to questions he said he had not extended any invitations 
to German statesmen; in any case, it would not be his but the Govern 
ment’s business to do so. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter said that Lord Halifax’s visit ‘ cannot 
result in disappointment nor can it raise any untimely hopes. This 
for the simple reason that in Germany there could be no intention o! 
linking with the visit, which sprang from English initiative, any imme- 
diate political result whatever. The announcements about a visit b\ 
Baron von Neurath to London are, therefore, only speculations. Ther 
is no urgent necessity at present for such a journey.”’ 
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Great Britain 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 9th.—Mr. Chamberlain, speaking on the international 
situation at the Lord Mayor’s banquet at Guildhall, said that ever since 
the outbreak of hostilities in China it had been the Government’s aim to 
bring about a truce by frequent representations to both sides, at the same 
time keeping constantly in touch with the Governments of other countries 
concerned, especially the U.S.A. The most urgent necessity was that 
fighting should cease so as to allow of a settlement between the two 
parties on a proper basis, and they believed that the most hopeful 
means of achieving this was through the Brussels Conference. 

An essential factor for success in any endeavour to bring about a 
settlement was the co-operation of the United States, and they rejoiced 
that Mr. Norman Davis had made it clear that all the participating 
Governments were assured of the constructive co-operation of that 
Government. 

He went on to say that they were now engaged in informal dis- 
cussions with a view to the conclusion of an Anglo-American trade 
agreement, which might bring benefits to the world far transcending 
the immediate advantages to the trade of the two countries. 

As to Spain they had done, and would do, all in their power to 
prevent the conflict from spreading beyond the borders of Spain, and 
as to their relations with Germany and Italy, ‘‘I will only say this,’’ 
he went on, “‘It is the sincere desire of the Government to see those 
relations established on a basis of mutual friendship and understanding 
which should not, in our view, be affected by differences in methods of 
internal administration. We believe that such an understanding ... . 
can be more hopefully pursued by informal discussion than by public 
declamation.”’ 

Of the League, Mr. Chamberlain said, ‘‘to the Government the 
League is not a fetish but an instrument the value of which is in direct 
proportion to its effectiveness. . . . Our aim must be to strengthen its 
authority, and thus so to increase its moral and material force as to 
enable it to carry out fearlessly and successfully the purposes for which 
it was originally founded.’’ 

November 10th.—The Privy Council Office issued a statement made 
by Lord Halifax to the effect that he had received an invitation through 
the editor of a sporting paper to visit the Hunting Exihibition in Berlin. 
He had been considering the possibility of a visit of that kind, he said, 
and “if he went to Berlin he would no doubt take the opportunity of 
making such political contacts there as might be found convenient. . .”’ 
_ November 11th.—A communiqué was issued in London (and in 
Salamanca) announcing that it had been agreed that an agent of the 
British Government should be appointed, to reside at Salamanca or 
elsewhere, and that in return the Government should receive an agent 
of General Franco in London, the purpose being the protection of the 
nationals of the two countries and the protection of commercial interests. 

_ In addition, sub-agents would be appointed at a limited number of 
other places. The reception of an agent in London, it added, did not 
In any way constitute recognition by the Government of the authorities 
of the territory under General Franco’s control. 

_ It was announced in London that the Salamanca authorities had 
given orders for the release of the five British ships still under detention. 
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November 12th.—Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in Edinburgh, da. 
cribed the Government's foreign policy as guided by three gener 
principles; ‘‘first, the protection of British interests and of the lives of 
British nationals; secondly, the maintenance of peace and, so far as we 
can influence it, the settlement of differences by peaceful methods and 
not by force; and thirdly, the promotion of friendly relations with other 
nations who are willing to reciprocate our friendly feelings and who will 
keep those rules of international conduct without which there could be 
no security or stability in this world.’’ 

‘“‘I cannot imagine anything,’’ he went on, “‘which would do mor 
injury to the general weltare of the world than to allow the British 
Empire to decay because a British Government is not willing to take 
care of British material interests.’’ 

Later he said ‘‘It is time another effort was made to see if it is 
possible to remove the fears and suspicions that every country seems 
to have about its neighbours by a closer examination of their origin and 
substance. Such an effort is not a sign of weakness. This country is 
strong; she is getting stronger every day. Our very strength makes it 
easier for us to appeal to others to join us in applying our common 
sense, our common humanity, to the solution of those problems which 
carry with them such tremendous possibilities for happiness or for misery 
to the future of the human race.”’ 

He concluded: ‘‘I have faith in human nature. Because [| have 
that faith I believe that there will be a ready response to such an appeal, 


In reply to a question in Parliament Sir John Simon announced 
that Lord Halifax had recently received an invitation to pay a visit to 
Berlin for the purpose of seeing the Hunting Exhibition. He had ac 
cepted it and would go there in the middle of the following week. 

He continued: ‘‘Though his visit will be entirely private and 
unofficial, Herr Hitler has intimated after inquiry that he would be glad 
to see the Lord President of the Council during the course of his visit, 
and Lord Halifax has accepted the invitation.”’ 

November 15th.—Replying to questions in Parliament as to whether 
the Government proposed to make representations in Rome about the 
concentration of large Italian forces on the Egyptian-Libyan frontier 
under the terms of the joint declaration of January 2nd, 1937, Lord 
Cranborne said they did not, and he had no reason to suppose that the 
reinforcement of troops in Libya was directed against Egypt. 

He added that the normal garrison of Libya was understood to be 
20,000, and that up to the present and in the course of the past three 
months 45 to 50 thousand troops had been transferred there. 

Lord Cranborne also replied in the affirmative to questions as 10 
whether it was the view of the Government that the Treaty with Egypt 
required them to defend Egyptian territory in the event of Egypt becom- 
ing a victim of unprovoked aggression, and whether the Government 
intended to carry out its obligations. 

November 16th.—The King of the Belgians arrived in London of 
a State visit. 

November 17th.—Note from the Spanish Government protesting 
against the appointment of agents to General Franco’s administration. 
(See Spain. External Affatrs.) 

Lord Halifax in Berlin. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 
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The King of the Belgians was entertained at Guildhall, and in an 
after-luncheon speech, referred to the responsibilities of Great Britain 
in world affairs. To London more than any other city, he 
said, came echoes of those anxieties to which the whole world was a 
prey, and went on, “It follows, does it not, that Great Britain has 
special responsibilities in regard to world affairs, more particularly in 
economic matters which were at the root of the international problems 
which beset the world. Political objectives are of concern only to cer- 
tain sections of mankind, but the better ordering of economic life is of 
interest to mankind as a whole.”’ 

This world problem was complicated by various national problems, 
and to solve these difficulties they needed to get a clear view of economic 
realities. He concluded: 

“The British Empire represents so important a part of the human 
race that it cannot help but realize more clearly than any other nation 
how closely the fate of mankind is bound up with its own. That is why 
your understanding of the great universal problems is so profound, and 
why it is permissable to be hopeful that Great Britain may play a promi- 
nent part in the search for a solution of the major economic difficulties.’’ 

November 18th.—In reply to a private notice question in Parliament 
the Prime Minister said ‘‘I am ‘very happy to be able to inform the 
House that the informal and exploratory discussions with a view to 
reaching an agreed basis for the negotiation of an Anglo-United States 
trade agreement have now reached a point at which the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and the United States feel able to announce 
that negotiations for such an agreement are contemplated. . . . This 
announcement marks a definite and well recognised step in the United 
States procedure of negotiation. . . .’’ 

During a debate in the House of Lords on foreign policy Lord 
Sankey urged the necessity of making sacrifices for peace, provided 
they safeguarded the interests of the people concerned, and held that 
sacrifices should also be made by other countries. For instance, in a 
general settlement, would not consideration be given to the position of 
(ermans in the Southern Tirol? 

Lord Swinton, for the Government, said he was sure they would 
not serve the purpose they had at heart if at that moment they made 
a statement on what they thought should be the terms on which a 
world settlement could be reached. It was not Great Britain alone 
which could say what the terms should be. They believed the will to 
agreement was present in other countries too. 

Of Lord Halifax’s visit to Berlin he said the real value of it ‘‘is 
that it should be a natural thing for that visit to be paid, that it should 
not be regarded as some extraordinary and exceptional event.’’ They 
should not expect too much of it, and the worst service that could 
be done to any part of a negotiation was to surround that particular 
visit or discussion with a glare of publicity. He would be quite content 
if as the result of visits of this kind it was simply said that they talked 
freely and frankly, and understood one another a great deal better. 

As to the supply of raw materials, the ‘‘block’’ was not due to 
tariffs, but was caused by the instability of currencies and by the 
exchange controls which followed from it. 

November 19th.—Lord Halifax in Germany and conversation with 
Herr Hitler. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 
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November 20th.—The Financial Secretary to the Treasury, in a 
written answer to questions, stated that the aggregrate amount paid by 
or for account of Germany in reparations and costs of occupation was 
20,598 million gold marks, or £1,010 million at the old par exchange, 

It was not possible to give a figure for the United Kingdom alone 
strictly comparable with this total. The Government’s receipts included 
the surplus of liquidated ex-German property in Great Britain, but 
excluded receipts on account of costs of occupation. On that basis 
Britain’s total receipts from German reparation payments had been 
£122 million. 

The total received on account of war debts, excluding the debts 
of the Dominions and Colonies, was £71 million, and the total received 
from the Dominions and Colonies in respect of war advances was 
£110 million. 

Great Britain had paid to the U.S.A. in respect of the war debt 
£416 million, including the token payments. 

November 21st.—Lord Halifax’s departure from Berlin and state- 
ment to the press. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


Hungary 


November 2\st.—The Premier and Foreign Minister in Berlin. 
(See Germany. External Affairs.) 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 13th.—Two decrees were published providing for the 
retention with the colours of men born in 1915 who were serving with 
the Air Force as wireless experts and as drivers, and recalling for service 
men born in 1907, 1908, and 1909 and placed on the reserve. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

November 9th.—A Yugoslav mission arrived in Italy as guests of 
the Ministry for War, and visited several military institutions and arms 
factories. 

November 10th.—The Informazione Diplomatica, referring to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Guildhall speech, said that ‘‘Roman circles have noted 
that Chamberlain has relinquished any belief or hope in a weakening of 
the Rome-Berlin axis . . . . Chamberlain has repeated that the British 
Government desire an understanding with Rome and with Berlin inde- 
pendently of their internal régimes. This declaration merits particular 
attention because it is made on the morrow of the tripartite agreement 
of Rome, which has aroused not always harmonious comments among 
the so-called democracies though its aims and limits are clearly defined 
in the published text, the only text which exists.’’ 

Rome circles found ‘‘a coherent and logical line’ in the Prime 
Minister’s utterances. 

November 11th.—Count Ciano invited the British Ambassador to 
see him. 

November 14th.—The Tribuna, referring to Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech, said that Italy had everything to gain from an effort which 
tended to ‘‘understand’’ the new energies which were now making them- 
selves felt by the world in general, and which constituted a fundamental 
element of balance and stability. 

November 15th.—Publication in the press of details of Italian share 
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in the anti-piracy patrol. (See Spain. The Powers and Non-Inter- 


vention.) 
November 16th.—The new Yugoslav Minister presented his letters 


of credence addressed to King Victor as ‘‘ King and Emperor.’’ 

November 20th.—The Duke of Aosta was appointed Viceroy of 
Abyssinia in succession to Marshal Graziani, whose military task of 
pacifying the country was officially considered to have been completed. 

Signor Mussolini reassumed the portfolio of the Ministry of Italian 
Africa, in place of Signor Lessona who resigned to take up a 
professorial appointment in Rome University. 

The Tribuna of November 19th was confiscated by order of the 
Ministry of Popular Culture, because ‘‘of the substance of, and certain 
expressions contained in, a correspondence from Paris dealing with 
Franco-Italian relations.”’ 

The article stated that an agreement of real value to Europe could 
never be reached if it were not concluded between Great Britain, on 
the one hand, and all the other nations on the Continent on the other. 
When France spoke to Great Britain she ought to base herself upon 
the Continent. When France spoke to the Continent while basing 
herself upon Great Britain she was acting against the Continent and 
against herself. 

“France and Italy,’’ it declared, ‘‘will, can, and must live in 
peace. But two peoples who want to carry out a mutually useful task 

. who, above all, want to co-operate for peace, do not have to 
love one another passionately . . . Apart from their common Latinity 
.... France and Italy have, at this moment, no common interests.”’ 

It was necessary, all the same, to find a formula which would 
permit democracies and dictatorships to live together in Europe; that 
is all that could be hoped for at the moment. It ought not to be 
difficult to find this formula as regards France and Italy. 

It was announced in Rome that the Italian Broadcasting Company 
would from December Ist transmit talks in Arabic every day, and in 
Hindustani every Saturday. News was to be broadcast in Chinese, 
Japanese, Serbian, Greek, Portuguese, Roumanian, Turkish, and 
Albanian, as well as in French, English, German, and other 
European languages. 

November 22nd.—The Tribuna correspondent in Paris was recalled 
to Rome. 


Japan 
November 10th.— Presentation of letters of credence by first Am- 
bassador to Poland. (See Poland.) 

November 11th.—The Yomiuri published an article declaring that 
Japan’s ultimate enemy was Great Britain. The war in China, said the 
writer, should not be considered as a casual incident, but as a stage in 
a world movement comparable with the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire. A world status quo which a few years earlier had seemed un- 
alterable was being changed. 

Nothing decisive could be achieved, however, until Great Britain 
had been disposed of, and the China situation was therefore related to 
a settlement with Britain, and only after that settlement could a real 
change be effected in Sino-Japanese relations. 

The Minister of Finance, in a speech to bankers, said that the 
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economic measures adopted after the war broke out were operating 
effectively and smoothly, and that their international trade, monetary 
condition, foreign exchange, and commodity prices were generally 
favourable. 

He repeated that the Government would maintain the yen at its 
existing level, and he foresaw no difficulty at the end of the year. 

General Matsui’s statement to the foreign press in Shanghai. (See 
Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Relations.) 

November 12th.—The Emperor sent a message to the Army in 
China expressing warm appreciation of the officers and men for over- 
coming privations and successfully conducting their long drive. The 
Army was urged to redouble its efforts for ‘‘the establishment of peace 
in the Far East, which is still far off.’’ 

Reply to Brussels Conference invitation to confer with small sub- 
committee of the members. (See Sino-Japanese War. The Far-Eastern 
Conference.) 

November 15th.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that the 
situation at Shanghai was changing so rapidly that offers of good offices 
in arranging an armistice were to be expected. Foreign Powers 
who desired to see peace restored should, however, advise China to 
negotiate with Japan. 

November 16th.—The Cabinet decided to annul the existing Ordi- 
nance issued in 1903, on the subject of the creation of an Imperial 
General Headquarters, and adopted a new draft, setting up the machi- 
nery for the establishment of this body at any moment. It was to be a 
purely military institution, headed by the Emperor, and concerned 
wholly with operations of war. 

The Social Mass Party was understood to have abandoned its 
social-democratic programme, which included opposition to capitalism 
and emancipation of the working classes, and to have adopted one pro- 
viding for promotion of the progress of the nation on the basis of 
Japan’s national policy and reform of capitalism and stablization of 
the people’s living by industrial planning. 

November 17th.—The Emperor approved the new Ordinance, which 
provided for the formation of a supreme military headquarters ‘‘in time 
of war or incident,’’ authorized the appointment of a staff, and declared 
that the Chiefs of the Army and Navy General Staffs were to head the 
G.H.Q. and advise the Emperor on military strategy. 

The Foreign Office spokesman, referring to the moving of the Chinese 
Government offices, said that no part of China was beyond the reach of 
Japanese airmen and the Government would be pursued and attacked 
wherever they went. 

He also declared that General Matsui’s remarks about the Inter- 
national Settlement at Shanghai had been misunderstood, and gave a 
categorical assurance that Japan had no intention whatever of occupying 
the Settlement. 

The spokesman referred also to the French decision to prohibit 
shipment of arms to Indo-China, and denied that pressure had been 
brought to bear on the French Government. He pointed out, however, 
that supplies of arms by that route were becoming very important to 
the Chinese, and that the completion of the railway in Yunnan Province 
was being hastened for the purpose of transporting munitions. 

November 19th.—The Asahi, referring to the possibility of the 
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Government recognizing General Franco’s Administration, said it 
would be timely as a means of strengthening the anti-Comintern 
Front. The agreement with Germany and Italy was not aimed at 
England, it remarked, but England thought it was, and had therefore 
sent Lord Halifax to Berlin ‘‘to explore the possiblity of readjusting 
Anglo-German relations and has opened negotiations in Rome. This 
is one effect of the anti-Comintern Agreement, and if England now 
goes further and rectifies her attitude on the question of fighting Com- 
munism, no one will rejoice more than Japan for the sake of peace 
in Europe.”’ 

November 21st.—An Imperial Rescript issued to the fighting forces 
stated that ‘‘a long way remains to go before peace and tranquillity 
can be brought in Asia through the attainment of our national aims.’’ 

The new Imperial General Headquarters issued a statement an- 
nouncing that it had been made ‘‘a machine of the supreme command 
in order that the nation may use its armed forces with full effect and 
be prepared for a long warfare.”’ 

Its establishment, it explained, did not affect in the slightest way 
the boundary between the functions and responsibilities of the supreme 
command and those of the Government. 

November 21st.—The Domei Agency published a report that 
General Matsui, in a conversation with the Italian Ambassador to 
China, had remarked that Japam’s enemy was not the Chinese people 
and added, ‘‘We Japanese must fight with you Italians against some- 
thing which lurks behind China.”’ 

Asked whether Japan proposed to employ Chinese in a great war 
that was impending the General replied that in the Chinese armies 
he believed there were some who would join Japan against a common 
enemy. 

November 22nd.—A draft Budget prepared by the Treasury pro- 
vided for ordinary expenditure totalling 2,870 million yen 
(£168,800,000) of which about one third would be met by borrowing. 

The ‘‘Society for Expressing Opinions on British Policy,’’ a new 
body, passed resolutions calling upon the people to act vigorously against 

» the third potential enemy,’’ and demanding the abandonment of 
Japan's principle of basing her policy on friendship with England. It 

also declared finally that Japan would admit of no mediation by Britain. 


League of Nations 

November 16th.—The international conference on the repression of 
terrorism ended with the signature of a final act by all the thirty 
countries represented and of a convention for the prevention and punish- 
ment of terrorism by nine countries. Another convention for the creation 
of an international criminal court was signed by ten countries. 

The following did not sign either convention: Afghanistan, Den- 

mark, Finland, Great Britain, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Monaco, 
Poland, Switzerland, and the U.S.S.R. 
_ The British Government’s attitude was governed by the considera- 
| ton that adherence to the convention for the prevention of terrorism 
would necessitate amendment of the criminal law. (It provided for the 
extradition of political offenders, which was contrary to British and to 
French tradition.) 
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It was also pointed out by the British and other delegates that ap 
international court presumed the existence of international law, but tha; 
there existed no international criminal law. 
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Manchukuo 

November 17th.—The country between the Sungari and Ussur 
Rivers was reported to be in a very disturbed state following the mutin, one 
of some Manchurian regiments. Reports were also current that mutinies Fav 
had broken out in Jehol near the Chahar frontier some time previously 
and at places near Mukden. ~ Bol 


Mexico acc 

November 12th.—The President signed a contract with the Royal I pas 
Dutch-Shell controlled concern, the Aquila Oil Company, giving it con. ode 
cessions on the remainder of the Pozarica oil-field. (This brought the of t 
whole field under its control.) 

In return the company agreed that the Government should receive J .¢ ; 
from 15 to 35 per cent. of the petroleum produced. — 
me! 
Palestine thre 

November 9th.—Five Jews were shot dead while working in a & mai 
quarry near Emmaus, and 15 persons were subsequently arrested after opit 
houses in the village of Yalu had been marked by police dogs. Several 
other incidents were reported, and an Arab was killed and a Jew 93 
wounded in Jerusalem. and 

November 10th.—It was announced that Military Courts were to be IP poli 
set up throughout the country on November 18th to try three main IP wit} 
categories of offences; (1) the discharge of firearms at any person; (2) 
the carrying of arms, bombs, etc.; and. (3) causing sabotage and intimida- I por 
tion. 

Offences in the first two categories were to be punishable by death. BR os ¢ 

The Officer administering the Government declared that the institu. BR ...,,, 
tion of these Courts, and the enhanced penalties, were designed solely BR th. 
to expedite the operatian of the emergency regulations for the suppression BF wy 
of the campaign of terrorism, which it was the determination of the BR y+ 
Government to exterminate. was 

November 11th.—Several outrages occurred in Jerusalem and 4 poli 
curfew was imposed on the whole city. Two Arabs were killed and 
three wounded by a bomb. Run 

November 12th.—Arrest of three Arabs at Beirut. (See Syria.) 

November 14th.—Six Arabs were killed in Jerusalem as the result BH 4), 
of gunshots at different parts of the city, and a Jew was killed by stoning. & p. ,, 
Several people were also injured. Vaic 

A large store of arms was found in the house of a Christian Arab 
at Bethlehem and the owner was arrested. Vaic 

November 15th.—Forty-five Jews were arrested in connection with J...) 
the attacks on Arabs the previous day. Diss 

Mr. Battershill, the officer administering the Government, received 
Ragheb Bey Nashahibi and Moghannem Effendi el Moghannem of the BR the, 
Arab Defence Party, to discuss the situation. They submitted a memo J 0), 
randum asserting that it was impossible for order to be restored unless 
Arab rule were introduced, with the necessary protection for the rights HF o¢ + 





of minorities. Protests against partition were repeated. 
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He also received representatives of the Jewish Agency, which issued 
an appeal to the Jewish community to abstain from acts of retaliation. 

November 16th.—Mulitary operations were carried out against a 
band of armed Arabs in the area between Acre and Safed. Two Arabs 
were killed and one armed man was captured. 

November 22nd.—The arrest was reported of Sheikh Farhan Saadi, 
one of the leading agitators in Jenin area and a former lieutenant of 


Fawzi Kawkgi. 


Poland 
November 10th.—The President received from Mr. Sakoh letters 


accrediting him as the first Japanese Ambassador. He told the Am- 
bassador that Poland desired closer relations with Japan, and expressed 
admiration for ‘‘the ardent patriotism, chivalry, and spirit of sacrifice’ 
of the Japanese people. 

November 13th.—The President received the executive committee 
of the Socialist Party and the Trade Union Council, who presented a 
memorandum expressing grave concern over the policies of the Govern- 
ment, both internal and external. Attention was drawn to the danger 
threatening Poland in Danzig and Upper Silesia, and the Socialist Party 
maintained that the policy followed was out of touch with public 
opinion. 
The delegation asked for a drastic reform of the electoral law of 
1935, which virtually disfranchised the workers and peasants; for a secret 
and free general election; and for the separation of the Army from 
politics. It declared that ‘‘Polish policy cannot be one of collaboration 
with vengeful Powers now preparing to strike.’’ 


Portugal 

November 12th.—The Diario de Noticias stated that the suspension 
of foreign payments by Brazil would seriously affect the confidence the 
country was regaining. Thousands of families in Portugal who trusted 
the Brazilian bonds would be in a desperate position. If Dr. Vargas 
wanted to promulgate a Constitution like that of Portugal, it pointed 
out, he ought to remember that the success of the new State in Portugal 
was built on increasing credit due to Dr. Salazar’s sound financial 
policy based on respect of creditors’ rights. 


Rumania 

November 12th.—The Prime Minister tendered his resignation to 
the King, who sent for M. Mihailache, leader of the National Peasant 
Party. He asked him, however, to secure the collaboration of Dr. 
Vaida Voevod, the leader of the Rumanian Front. 

November 13th.—M. Mihailache failed to get the support of Dr. 
Vaida Voevod, and the King accordingly asked M. Tatarescu to form 
another Liberal Cabinet, if possible in coalition with M. Bratianu’s 
Dissident Liberals and M. Jiunian’s Radical Peasant Party. 

November 15th.—Peasant Party Deputies and Senators absented 
themselves from Parliament, and the Party was understood to be bitterly 
opposed to the policy of the King. 

Dr. Maniu was asked, it was understood, to resume the leadership 
of the Party. 

November 17th.—M. Tatarescu formed a Government, with M. 
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Antonescu as Foreign Minister; M. Franassovici, Minister of the Interior#licy ‘ 
M. Canchicov, Finance; M. Sassu, Justice; M. Nistor, Labour; y@legal 
Bujoiu, Industry and Commerce; M. Inculetz, Communications; 4 
Jonesca-Siseshti, Agriculture; and General Ilasievici, National Defence 
M. Tatarescu was understood to have concluded an election pact with N< 
Dr. Vaida Voevod. pplie 

November 19ih.—M. Tatarescu made a statement for the foreiggh aki 
press in which he summed up their foreign policy as: Friendly relat pi 
tions with old allies and friends in particular and with all countries inf frei 
general, and loyalty to the League of Nations. He added, ‘‘An exits, 
tensive development of our relations with Great Britain, with whom wa Nc 
feel united through our wish for peace and collaboration among th) 
nations, remains one of our first pre-occupations.”’ ench 

0 for 
Spain Ne 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. ess tl 

November 13th.—President Azaiia, who was in Madrid for the first, an 
time since October, 1936, made a speech in which he said ‘‘We oncdnoa 
again have a republic—a Republic with a tricolour flag. While & the 
Democrat and Republican is President we will have nothing except afnis, 
Republic.’’ e Ad 

November 17th.—Dr. Negrin made a statement in Barcelona infjands 
which he said the Government ‘‘refused to consider any attempt athid. 
negotiation to end the war, which can only be terminated by an uncon-} 
ditional submission of the insurgents to the legitimate authority of the} 
Republic.”’ prin 

General Franco gave an interview to the press in which he saidf ©P@ 
“the new Spanish State will be a true democracy where all citizens,p the 
grouped according to their professional activities and specific functionP" of 
will take part in the Government . . . We will defend the Church, reli-f 
gion and Christian civilisation, and that is why Catholics the worldgen 
over should support the Nationalist cause. We are strong believers inf % 
social well-being, and a profound social revolution, inspired by the *™ 
teachings of the Church, is being effected by us. It will, no doubt, lessen 
the number of rich people, but it will make fewer poor. . .”’ 

November 18th.—Senor del Vayo resigned his post of chief politicalf yy, 
commissar under the Ministry of War, and the Propaganda Department§,..,.., 
he had set up was abolished. (The Ministry of War had recently§. c, 
issued a note indicating cases in which political commissars had can-B. (;, 
celled orders given by army officers and so undermined discipline.) nm 

November 20th.—A raid on Saragossa was carried out by S§,, io, 
Government bombing machines, which all returned safely. TI 

November 21st.—Alicante was bombed by insurgent aircraft. Bantia 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. Tl 

November 11th.—Issue of communiqué in London, and in Sala-§ on¢ 
manca, announcing appointment of agents of the British Government #4. 





and of General Franco’s administration. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs.) a. 
November 17th.—The Government transmitted a note to the British Fw'tze 
Foreign Secretary, through the London Embassy, expressing ‘‘profound N 
displeasure’ at the appointment of British agents to General Franco's Beetin 
administration. It stated that this action ‘‘implies the abandonment of the Ven 
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-Interior$plicy of abstaining from all official relations with those in revolt against 
Dour; Mplecally established Government.”’ 
ions; M 







Defence 
act with 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 
November 10th.—The Salamanca press published reports of large 
pplies of war material reaching Catalonia from France, Russia, Czecho- 
bvakia, and Mexico. France was alleged to have sent 569 aeroplanes 
th pilots, and it was stated that the insurgents had captured 52 vessels 
foreign nationality all bringing war material or foodstuffs to republican 
rts. 
November 11th.—The arrangement concluded in Paris on September 
th whereby the Italian Navy was associated with the British and 
ench Navies in the anti-piracy patrol of the Mediterranean was put 
o force. 
November 15th.—According to reports published in the Italian 
ess the Italian Fleet was to protect all the routes across the Tyrrhenian 
the firs. and to patrol a short stretch of the Genoa-Gibraltar route near 
Ne onc@enoa and the zone between Sardinia and the Balearic Islands. Also, 
While af the central Mediterranean, a part of the area between Sicily and 
‘xcept afinis, the whole of the Libyan coast, and part of the routes between 
e Adriatic and Greece and Sicily; and further east, the Dodecanese 
‘lona inflands and part of all the routes between the Dardanelles and Port 
-mpt atid. 
| uncon- 
of the) November 20th.—It was learnt that General Franco had accepted 
principle the proposal to send a commission of inquiry to both sides 
he said Spain in connection with the withdrawal of volunteers. In a Note 
-itizens.p the British Government certain reservations were made and elucida- 
inction,jPn of certain points was requested. 
+h, reli-§ November 22nd.—It was learnt that two British steamers had been 
. worldgken into port (Malta and Gibraltar) by British warships and had 
vers ingeen searched for arms. Both, however, had been found to be carrying 
by the arms or war material and had been released. 
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litical THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 

OnUC §~November 16th.—The Sub-Committee met and M. Maisky 

ts nounced that, in order ‘‘to facilitate still further the practical work of 

re Be Committee for the withdrawal of foreign combatants from Spain,’’ 
cals Government accepted the resolution of November 4th, giving the 

oe 4 ommittee’s programme of action in fulfilment of the British plan, 
Y [in toto without any reservations whatsover.”’ 

They were willing to leave the interpretation of the term ‘‘sub- 
antial withdrawal’’ until the time when that question came up for 
bnsideration in the Committee. 

The Committee then agreed that the two parties in Spain should 
oe be told that all reservations to the resolution had now been 
thdrawn. 


ft. 


Sala- 
nment 
cternal 


British PWitzerland 

found § November 22nd.—Some 700 French Royalists who attended a 
anco’s Meeting at Versoix the previous evening, on the occasion of a reception 
of the ven by the Comte de Paris, left the country at the request of the 
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police. It was pointed out that the meeting was a political one, by; 
this was denied by the Comte de Paris. 


Syria 

November 12th.—Three Palestinian Arabs were arrested in Beir 
in compliance with a request of the British authorities in Palestine. They 
were wanted on a charge of murder. 

November 17th.—The Mufti of Jerusalem took up residence at 


village 20 miles north of Beirut and Jamal Effendi al Husseini arrived 


at Damascus. (He had been deported from Palestine on October Ist.) 


November 21st.—Disorders occurred at Beirut when members of 


disbanded organisations attempted to hold a demonstration in spite oj 
police prohibition. One Senegalese soldier was killed, and many arrest; 
were made. 


Tunis 


November 13th.—The Neo-Destour, or Young Nationalist Party : 


decided on a general strike on November 20th in sympathy with the 
people of Algiers and Morocco, at a moment when ‘‘French Imperialism’ 
was trying to concert repression throughout North Africa. 


Turkey 

November 9th.—The composition of M. Bayar’s Cabinet was an 
nounced. M. Kesebir was Minister of National Economy, and Dr 
Alatash, Minister of Health. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


November 9th.—-The Report was published of the Maritime Com- 


mission set up to examine the position and prospects of the mercantile 
marine, and to report to Congress on the subject. This found that the 
mercantile fleet was rapidly becoming obsolete, but emphasized that even 
the most extensive building would be in vain unless something was done 
to increase the efficiency of the crews and restore order in the ships then- 
selves. 


The Chairman of the Commission stated that shipping was ‘‘a very) 


sick industry’’. 
November 10th.—In an address in New York the Secretary of the 
Treasury said the Administration would make a determined effort to, 


balance the Budget by reducing relief and agricultural and public works) 


expenditure, since the emergency which had justified deficit financing 
had passed. They would also try to encourage the expansion of private 
business by revising taxes found to be inequitable. 

‘The basic need to-day,’’ he.went on, “‘is to foster the full appli: 
cation of the driving force of private capital,’’ and he then emphasised 


the great importance of balancing the Budget. The position would bey 


improved during the current year by the large amount of 2,000 million 

dollars, and the net deficit would probably be less than 700 million 

dollars, compared with over 2,700 million dollars in 1936-37. 
November 15th.—In a Message to the special session of Congress 


Mr. Roosevelt admitted that since the adjournment in August there half 
been ‘‘a marked recession in industrial production and industrial pury 


chases following a steady advance for more than four years.” 
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situation, however, was not to be compared with 1929, as interest rates 
were lower, the banking system was not over-extended, nor were new 
construction or capital equipment. 

[he immediate task was to try to increase the use of private capital 
to create employment. Private enterprise ‘‘with the co-operation of the 
Government’ could advance to higher levels of industrial activity, but 
® obviously also the Government could not let nature take its course with 
regard to consequences. ‘‘If private enterprise does not respond, the 
Government must take up the siack.”’ 

He promised to send a later Message ‘‘in regard to proposals to 
7% encourage private capital to enter the field of new housing on a large 
scale’. Turning to taxation, he said studies of the question of revision 
were under way, and unjust provisions ought to be removed provided 
they did not create new injustices. Nor could they accept a revision 
f¥of revenue laws which involved a reduction in the aggregate revenues 
Hor an increase in the aggregate tax burden of those least able to bear 
them. 
The Message dealt at length with six national objectives: agricultura] 
Flegislation considered in relation to fertility of the soil; the economic 
Wwelfare of farm families; the consumers of the nation; the ‘‘American 
democratic way’’; the U.S. Treasury; and the Constitution of the United 

States. He said he believed the Courts themselves were coming to have 
an increasing regard for the true nature of the Constitution as a broad 


charter of democratic government. ' 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


j November 9th.—President Roosevelt received a _ personal letter 
sefrom the Prime Minister of Japan dated September 15th, which was 
handed to him by Prince Konoye’s son. 

November 10th.—The Treasury announced that five million dollars 
worth of gold had been bought by the British Stabilization Fund for 
shipment the next day. 

The Acting Secretary of State, in a reference to the possibility of a 
trade agreement with Great Britain (mentioned by Mr. Chamberlain in 
his Guildhall speech) said he had a definite feeling of optimism. He 


‘| | thought both Governments had shown the utmost interest in the question 


and an awareness of its importance. 

November 1\th.—The Acting Secretary of State told the press that 
one of the most important factors in the Pan-American Conference of 
g) » December, 1936, had been the agreement of all to refrain from any form 

of interference in the affairs of other American States; therefore, any 
#comment on the development in Brazil would be inconsistent with the 
| spirit of that agreement. 
November 17th.—The Editor of the Washington Post, in an article 
on the possibility of the negotiation of a trade agreement with Great 
Britain, said that such an agreement would be ‘‘in the nature of a 


reply both to the alliance recently concluded between Germany, Italy, 
and Japan and to the Brazilian move to form a Fascist State.’’ 

__ The writer supported the negotiations, stating that ‘‘the Administra- 
tion will undoubtedly point to the slow recuperation of international 
trade consequent on the rapid growth of economic nationalism, the 
development of dictatorships as the only way to run self-contained 
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economies, and the increasing threat to the very existence of democrat 
Government which these dictatorships now represent.”’ 

He also said that the advent of a totalitarian régime in Brazil ha; 
made the Administration the more anxious to strengthen and extend thy 
system of trade treaties in the New World, feeling that that was om 
of the best ways to block the spread of Fascism. 

November 18th.—Mr. Cordell Hull announced that the Governmer 
and the British Government contemplated the negotiation of a trag 
agreement, adding that ‘‘this preliminary announcement, which is mad 
with a view to obtaining suggestions from interested persons in th: 
early stages of the discussions, should not be confused with a forma 
notice of intention to negotiate, regularly given. A formal notice wil 
be issued at a later date after receipt of the proposals of the Unite; 
Kingdom, at which time there will also be made public a list of pro 


ducts on which the United States will consider granting concession} 


to the United Kingdom.”’ 


The question whether the flexibility of the Ottawa Agreements wa: . 
sufficient for them to feel justified in going forward with negotiation} 
had been one that they had had in mind, he stated, and “‘that phas:{] 


is now behind us.’’ 


An official statement issued at the same time showed that thi 
United Kingdom was the largest foreign market of the United Statesf 
In 1936 exports there were valued at over $440 million, or nearly 1§f 


per cent. of all exports. Imports from the United Kingdom that year 
were valued at $200 million odd, representing 8 per cent. of all imports 


November 20th.—Gold worth $10 million was shipped for Havre 


for the French Exchange Equalization Fund. 


U.S.S.R. 

November 9th.—Reports reached Moscow that ten senior officials 
in Abkhazia, on the Black Sea, had been executed for plotting the 
assassination of M. Stalin, and three had been sentenced to terms o! 
imprisonment of from 10 to 20 years. 

The execution of nine officials in Azerbaijan was also reported, on 


similar charge. 


November 10th.—The Ambassador to Poland, M. Davtian, was 7 
reported to have been arrested and the Minister to Lithuania was sum- |) 


moned to Moscow. 
November 11th.—The arrests were reported of the Ambassadors to 


Germany and Turkey, and it was rumoured that the German Consul- | 


General in Leningrad had been ordered to leave the country imme- 
diately. The Ambassador to Germany was alleged to have been in close 
relations with Nazi leaders and to have failed to report the imminence 
of the anti-Communist Pact. 


November 13th.—The Military Attaché in Helsingfors was recalled, [ 


and the Minister to Finland was reported to have been arrested. 


Reports were also current of many arrests among the priesthood in | 


Kazan, Orel, Minsk, Orenburg, Samara and Omsk. 


November 15th.—The Minister to Latvia was reported to have been | 


arrested, and the Minister to Estonia, whose death had recently occurred 
was believed in some quarters to have committed suicide. 
November 16th. Soviet statement accepting British plan for non- 


intervention in Spain. (See Spain. The Non-Intervention Commitice.) 
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November 17th.—The arrest was reported of the Prime Minister of 
the Ukraine, on a charge of maintaining treasonable contact with 
Ukraine Separatists and with an anti-Soviet centre in Berlin. 

It was announced in Moscow that the German Government had 
decided to close the Consulates-General at Leningrad and Tiflis and the 
Consulates at Vladivostok, Odessa, and Kharkoff. 

November 21st.—The official list of candidates for all constituencies 
in the General Election was published, and showed that there was only 
one candidate for each. Reports were current that attempts to put 
forward candidates in opposition to the official ones had been summarily 
dealt with. 

Many of the candidates were senior officers of the State Security 


Police and of the Army. 
Yugoslavia 


November 16th.—Presentation of credentials to King of Italy as 
‘King and Emperor’’ by Minister to Rome. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


November 29th ... International Committee for Inter-Co-op- 

erative Relations a eer .. Geneva 
November 29th ... ™Financial Committee aan wikis ... Geneva 
December 6th .. “Economic Committee .... ee .. Geneva 


December 6th ... “Committee for Study of International 
Loan Contracts eye save ioe 


December 7th ... “Committee on Public Works, 1.L.0. ... Geneva 


Geneva 


Geneva 


December 8th ... “Committee of Experts on Social Insur- 


December 12th ... General Election throughout the Union U.S.S.R. 
December 2oth .. General Election in Rumania 


1938 
January 16th ... Conference of Oslo Convention States .... Copenhagen 


January 17th ..  *rooth Session of the League Council Geneva 
February 7th ... ° “Inter-Governmental Conference for 


Adoptioh of a Convention on Refugees 


from Germany .... ‘ Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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New publications issued under the auspices of the Council | 
on Foreign Relations, New York 








LIMITS OF LAND SETTLEMENT 
A Report on Present-Day Possibilities 
Prepared under the direction of Isaiah Bowman 
Price 155. net 


An examination by ten international authorities of settlement 
possibilities and population capacity in the principal undeveloped 
or frontier areas of the world. 79 Maps and Charts. 

The Prospect for Redistribution of Population. 
The Food Supply in the Migration Process. Canada as an Area 
for Settlement. Population Factors im Soviet Siberia. The 
Mainsprings of Asiatic Migration. The Present Prospect of 
Chinese Emigration. Japanese Migration and Colonization. 
Possibilities of Settlement in Australia. Possibilities of Settle- 
ment in Africa. Possibilities of Settlement in South America. 
Bibliography. Index. 


RAW MATERIALS IN PEACE AND WAR 


By Eugene Staley 
Price 125. 6d. net 


The effects of the unequal distribution of basic commodities on 
world trade, movements of capital, military preparedness, and in- 
ternational security are differently interpreted by the “ have” and 
the “‘ have-not ” countries. Professor Staley analyses and appraises 
these conflicting views realistically and from the American point of 
view. Much of the material presented is nowhere else obtainable 
in collected form. 


PEACEFUL CHANGE 


A Study of International Procedures 
By Frederick Sherwood Dunn 
Price 65. net 


The principal purpose of this book is to relate the available material 
on the subject of peaceful change to methods of procedure for re- 
lieving international tension created or presumed to be created by 
population pressure, lack of access to raw materials, restrictions on 
trade and so forth. 
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